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INTRODUCTION 


In this issue of the Race Today Review, we focus on 
black, cultural and political expression from North 
America. We publish articles which give an indication 
of the current state of the Black Movement there, 
and feature those artists who have kept their sen- 
sibilities in tune with the American people. 

This we posit in opposition to the predominant 
view of the invincibility of Ronald Reagan and the 
American state. Even his sternest critics appear blind 
to the possibilities of mass movements for change in 
that country. 

We interview Toni Morrison and Ntozake Shange 
who have won international acclaim for bringing to 
the fore, in their writing, those black women who 
have, for generations, cooked, washed and cleaned 
in the homes of whites. In Talking to Two Black, 
. American, Women Writers, Toni Morrison gives an 
original view of the relationship between black men 
and women and her reaction to contemporary black 
feminism. 


‘Tm attracted by the phrase “black feminism”, but it 
sounds so contemporary and so new. It suggests that there 
was nothing like that in the past. Sojurner Truth and Harriet 
Tubman were enough black feminism for me, but they 
were women, and they were nurturers and they did not 
need to stand tall only when men were on their knees. My 
brother, my sons are men. I will not betray them, and if 
black feminism requires me to, then I won't.’ 


The subject of our profile, Amiri Baraka, is a seminal 
literary figure in America. A leading poet and playwright 
in the ‘Black Power’ Movement of the 1960’s, he has 
maintained his involvement in black liberation struggles. 
We reviewed the film, A Soldiers Story, ‘the most 
significant, black-themed motion picture to emerge 
from Hollywood in the past decade. It has opened, 
in the United States, to near unanimous, critical 


acclaim and with long lines at the ticket window’. It | 


is a serious film which has not trivialised its content 
for box-office success. 

Jesse Jackson’s challenge for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President, widely supported by blacks, is an 
indication that the lull in mass, black political activity 
is coming to a close. We asked Martin Glaberman, 
Detroit-based revolutionary activist, to make an assess- 
ment of Jackson and his impact on American political 
life. We share his view that ‘there are bound to be 


explosions on a massive scale on the part of blacks 
and other sections of American society’ and that ‘by 
moving into the electoral “mainstream” Jesse Jackson 
cuts himself off from those coming developments. By 
the same token he limits his ability to restrain and 
derail those developments.’ 

As usual, The Review criticises and assesses the 
progress of black music, theatre, film, sport and lit- 
erature in Britain and elsewhere. The extract we pub- 
lish from E M Noble’s Jamaica Airman relates the 
views and experiences of one who enlisted to fight 
for Britain in the 2nd World War. The Black Theatre 
Co-operative has established itself as the major black 
theatrical institution in Britain. Its impetus, mainstay 
and audience are black working class youth, a fact 
most reviewers have failed to point out. And with 
the proliferation of exhibitions of work by black artists 
and sculptors, John La Rose reminds us of those 
pioneering individuals and early attempts to bring 
them to public attention. 

Finally, the documentary Caribbean in Crisis, which 
is reviewed on page 37, has all too soon been con- 
firmed, for as we go to press reports from Jamaica 
indicate a political upheaval is on the agenda. 
Thousands of demonstrators marched on Jamaica 
House, the official residence of the Prime Minister, 
and were only prevented from burning it to the 
ground by the armed forces of the state, who tear-gas- 
sed the demonstrators. 

Caribbean in Crisis marks a new direction in prog- 
ramme making; it is the first of its kind on British 
television which educates us as to the reasons behind 
the current turmoil and to have foretold it. Such his- 
tory in the making has not been given the edge in 
the current debate between London Weekend Tele- 
vision and Channel 4 as to what the black community 
requires, in terms of black current affairs TV coverage. 

So far the debate has concentrated on whether 
programmes should be committed or balanced, popu- 
lar or serious, and whether the magazine format is 
the most suitable recipe. No one has commented on 
the fact that we require serious television pro- 
grammes, which not only report after an event has 
occurred but assists us to anticipate what is likely to 
happen. 


Leila Hassan 


| January 1985 


Last picture of Maurice Bishop alive (in middle in shorts) surrounded by his supporters. Taken from the documentary ‘Caribbean in Crisis’. 


VIEVWPOINT 


HE IMPACT OF 


JESSE JACKSON 
ON AMERICAN 
LIFE 


Rem. 


Rev. Jesse Jackson's 
decision to seek the 
democratic nomination 
for President focused 
international attention 
on blacks in America. 


Not since the black 
movement of the 50’s 


60’s and 70’s had the 
question of blacks and 
their power been posed 
as an issue seriously 
facing the American 
population. He was 
widely supported by 
blacks there. 


We asked MARTIN 
GLABERMAN to assess 
the implications of 
Jackson’s campaign on 
American political life. 


Jesse Jackson was a major player in the 
recent American Presidential election. 
It was the first time that a black candi- 
date for the nomination of a major 
party had received massive public ex- 
posure, especially in the period of the 
Democratic Party primaries. He had 
appeared with the candidates in public 
television debates and, ultimately, was 
one of the final trio — Mondale, Hart 
and Jackson — which was presented to 
the voting public in carefully choreog- 
raphed debates. He more than held his 
own in these debates and in his public 
speeches. He was recognized as proba- 


bly the most effective speaker in public | 


life and a master of tactics and strategy, 
especially after he succeeded in win- 
ning the freedom of an American av- 
iator who had been captured by the 
Syrians in Lebanon. Even after Mon- 
dale had won the Democratic nomina- 
tion, Jackson was seen as a key toa 
possible Mondale victory in his ability 
to bring out a sizeable black vote. 

In the election, much of the hope 
that was placed on Jackson’s effective- 
ness seemed to fall apart. There were 
significant numbers of new black vot- 
ers, but these seemed countered by an 
intensive and expensive Republican re- 
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gistration campaign that was targeted 
at potential Republican voters and 
much of which was centered on the re- 
ligious far right. In at least two cases 
the possibility of electing black Con- 
gressmen from the deep South in dis- 
tricts that had black majorities went 


down to defeat. 


In Mississippi, Robert Clark, a black 
State Representative, lost in his second 
attempt to defeat a Republican incum- 
bent. This was in a district which had 
been redrawn to favour black voters 
and in which there had been an increase 
of 9000 in the number of black regis- 
tered voters. There was a similar result 
in a South Carolina district. In the Pres- 
idential election, almost 90% of the 
black voters in the South supported 
Mondale. But about 77% of the whole 
voters supported Reagan, considerably 
more than the national average. It was 
estimated that Mondale would have to 
get at least 30% of the white vote to 
win in some Southern States. 

It would be very wrong, however, to 
judge the significance of Jesse Jack- 
son’s campaign on the basis of these 
short-term results of the last election. 
To understand what happened and 
what is likely to happen in the future 
it is necessary to examine in greater 
depth at least two fundamental aspects 
of American politics and society. 

The first is American voting pat- 
terns, especially the very low percen- 
tage of eligible voters who actually vote. 
In Presidential elections the vote has 
hovered slightly above 50%. There 
were times when journalists held their 
breath, so to speak, hoping that the 
proportion would fall below 50%, 
thereby embarrassing the 
defenders of the American 
political system. In the fam- 
ous Reagan “landslide” of 
1980, Reagan received a 
bare majority of a bare 
majority. That is, about 
52% of the eligible voters 
did in fact vote and Reagan 
received about 51 or 52% 
of that number. It was only 
the peculiarity of the Elec- 
toral College system that 
made it possible for the 
newspapers to write about a “land- 
slide.” It should also be noted that in 
state and local elections, the percen- 
tage of those who vote declines from 
the national figures. 

This pattern dates from the turn of 
the century. Before that, Americans 
voted in essentially the same numbers 
as do Europeans today, roughly about 
85% of the electorate. The last quarter 


of the nineteenth century in the US was 
a period of intense class struggle. There 
were massive strike waves, accom- 
panied by considerable violence. Some 
of these workers’ struggles were victori- 
ous, most were defeated by an alliance 
of business and government. These bat- 
.tles were accompanied by similar strug- 
gles by farmers against the banks and 
the railroads, embodied in the populist 
movement. These struggles were par- 
tially reflected in the two Presidential 
campaigns which pitted the Democratic 
populist, William Jennings Bryan, 
against William McKinley, the Republi- 
can who set the course of the US firmly 
in the direction of imperialist expansion. 
After Bryan’s second defeat, the propor- 
tion of voters declined immediately by 
about 15%. That decline has continued, 
more or less, since that time. 
Commentators in recent years talk 
about apathy, especially among the 
poor, who vote in lesser numbers than 
the middle class. It seems to me more 
appropriate to describe what has hap- 
pened historically as an informed cyni- 
cism among the American working class 
about the relevance of the electoral pro- 
cess to their most pressing concerns. It 
should be noted that in 1984, despite the 
intensity of the drive to register new vot- 
ers among blacks, liberals and conserva- 
tive whites, the total Presidential vote 
did not reach 53% of the eligible voters. 
That can not be considered a significant 
reversal of the trend of the working class 
and the poor towards non-participation 
in the electoral process. Perhaps it 
should be said that this follows naturally 
from the decisions of the Founding 
Fathers who designed a Constitution 


Jackson’s role in the political process is 
bound to be significant. Despite the electoral 
losses, Jackson’s campaign gave 
considerable strength to the tendency to press 

for greater black participation in politics, 
and for blacks to fight for a more significant 

share of political offices. That is likely to 
grow in the coming period. 


that would make it extremely difficult | 


for a popular majority to win control of 
the government. 

When the history of the United States 
in the twentieth century is examined, it 
becomes clear that when Americans 
seek significant changes in their society 
they do not turn to the electoral process, 
but to the streets. Working class strug- 


and ghetto rebellions in the sixties, anti- 
war movements, feminist movements, 
etc. all achieved their impact outside of 
the electoral system. If laws were 
changed, such as the labour legislation 
of the thirties and the civil rights legisla- 
tion of the sixties, they were changed in 
response to sit-ins, demonstrations in the 
streets, etc., not to victories of this or 
that candidate. 

The second aspect of American soci- 
ety that should be understood is the mas- 
sive black struggles from the late fifties 
to the early seventies and the changes 
they wrought. One of the changes was 
the modification and vast expansion of 
the welfare system. But that expansion 


| was paid for by the fastening of a huge, 


insensitive bureaucracy on the backs of 
the poor. A second change was the open- 
ing up of economic opportunities to 
blacks who had until then been excluded 
from large areas of management and 
professional jobs. The result has been 
the creation or expansion of a significant 
black middle class of managers, profes- 
sionals, business people and the like and 
the expansion of black white collar 
employment. A small minority of the 
new black middle class, believing that it 
was their own ability that gave them their 
new wealth and prestige, rather than the 
mass movements, have been recruited 
to New-Right Reaganite politics. But, 
apart from that, the economic basis for 
a significant split in the black community 
is present. 

A third change was the destruction of 
the one-party system in the South, a sys- 
tem based on the exclusion of blacks 
from the electoral process. On the local 
level, blacks began to vote in significant 
. numbers and now, all ac- 

ross the South, there are 

black mayors, sheriffs, 
school board members, 

assessors, etc. The im- 

portance of this develop- 

ment cannot be exagger- 
ated, since it replaced the 
years of widespread brut- 
ality, lynching, and 
segregation. But one 
contradictory result was 
the movement of many 
whites into the Republi- 
can Party, making that party a viable 
force in the South for the first time in 
a hundred years. 

Where does Jesse Jackson fit into all 
this? He was part of the civil rights 
movement that helped to break up the 
old “solid South.” He worked with 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. in the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 


gles in the thirties, civil rights struggles | ence. That is to say, he was in the most 
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conservative wing of the movement in 
the South, constantly seeking to rest- 
rain the militants of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) and the local ad hoc organiza- 
tions of struggle that sprang up in var- 
ious parts of the South. When he 
moved to Chicago and created People 
United to Save Humanity (PUSH), he 
continued in the same conservative 
tradition, pressure for aid to those in 
need, but a program that was funda- 
mentally based on a concept of black 
capitalism. The pressure of PUSH on 
major corporations was essentially to 
open up dealerships and franchises to 
blacks, to expand the black middle 
class, not to fundamentally 
reform or transform Ameri- 
can society. 


Jackson’s alliance with 
the narrowly bigoted Louis 
Farrakhan of the Black 
Muslims, was_ essentially 
grounded in their sharing of 
similar visions of a develop- 
ing black capitalism. Far- 
rakhan’s vision was more 
separatist than Jackson’s, 
but otherwise not too dis- 
similar. These economic 
views put Jackson well 
within the framework of the 
Democratic Party. His 
rhetoric, like that of other 
black and white leaders, is 
well to the left of his funda- 
mental beliefs. He opposes 
the American intervention 
in El Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Grenada. He is for re- 
duction in the military 
budget. He disagrees with 
US policy in the Middle 
East. But he does not fun- 
damentally challenge ‘the 
American military presence 
in Europe, in Asia, in Af- 
rica, etc. He is for a more 
restrained use of American 
military and diplomatic 
might. It is much like liberal 
opposition to the Vietnam 
War, it was the particular 
war, not the underlying 
policies, which were opposed. 


There were similar problems with 
Jackson’s position on the so-called ‘so- 
cial issues.” He made some inroads 
among white and Hispanic voters in 
building his ‘Rainbow Coalition,’ al- 
though they were considerably less 
than he had hoped. But he was hand- 
icapped by his old-fashioned Baptist 
ideology. He did not win any significant 
support from the women’s movement, 
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although he supported women’s rights 
and supported the Equal Rights 
Amendment. In part, it was because 
he was rather ambiguous on abortion 
rights. Similarly, on the question of re- 
ligion and society, he supported a con- 
servative church school in Wisconsin 
which was actively resisting State regu- 
lation of schools and State standards 
for teachers. 


Jackson has moved his legal resi- 
dence from Chicago to South Carolina, 
his home State. He is withdrawing from 
active leadership in PUSH and moving 
from social activist to political activist. 
He said that he plans to act primarily as 


The three contenaers of the Democratic nomination: Walter Mondale, Jesse 
Jackson and Gary Hart 


Jesse Jackson with Louis Farrakhan of the Black Muslims. 


a “force within the Democratic Party.” 
During the election campaign, Jackson 
developed alliances with several South- 
ern Democratic State Party chairmen, 
particularly in South Carolina, Florida 
and Mississippi. As a result of these al- 
liances, the official Democratic Party in 
these States gave some support to black 
candidates, something they had not done 
in the past. Jackson indicated that he 
was planning on developing these al- 
liances in the coming years. 


Jackson’s role in the political process~ 
is bound to be siginificant. Despite the 
electoral losses, Jackson’s campaign 
gave considerable strength to the ten- 
dency to press for greater black partici- 
pation in politics, and for blacks to fight 
for a more significant share of politcal 
offices. That is likely to grow in the com- 
ing period. 

What is especially interesting is the 
whole question of race and the Democ- 
ratic Party. What seems to have emerged 
in the last election is a growing racial 
polarization of American society. Much 
of the support for Reagan, consciously 
or unconsciously, was based on the real- 
ity that Reagan stands for keeping blacks 


in their place. It would be 
hard to understand the con- 
tradictory views of 
American voters, who gen- 
erally opposed most of 
Reagan’s positions and yet 
supported his candidacy, 
without giving some cre- 
dence to the underlying in- 
fluence of racial prejudice. 
Even in the area of 
economics and __ fairness, 
where most voters disagree 
with Reagan, some of the 
economic categories became 
code words for race. Al- 
though the majority of the 
poor, by far, are not black; 
and although the majority 
who receive government 
welfare are not black, the 
government and the press so 
distort the facts, that it is easy 
for middle class voters to 
transpose poor for black. 
One consequence of this 
has been the emergence of a 
wing of the Democratic 
Party which wants to sepa- 
rate the Party from identifi- 
cation with blacks. But there 
are some profound con- 
tradictions at work in the 
huge and complex American 
society. Racial differences 
and statistics are not uniform 
across the country. Since 
1944, the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate has gained a majority 
of the white vote only once, in 1964. 
That means that in crucial states the 
black vote makes the difference. This 
is even more important in State-wide 
elections for Senator and Governor. In 
close votes, such as the recent Democ- 
ratic victories in Illinois (with a rela- 
tively large black population) and Iowa 
(with a relatively small black popula- 
tion) the black vote made the differ- 
ence. The question of race and politics 


Supporters in Tennesse 


is made even more complex when one 
sees that of the six largest cities in the 
country, four have black mayors. Only 
one of them, Detroit, has a black 
majority in the population. Obviously, 
the polarization of races is not an abso- 
lute and can change from one geog- 
raphic area to another and, most im- 
portantly, over time. 


The influence of Jackson, and blacks 
generally, in the Democratic Party is one 
thing. It is limited by the reality of 
bourgeois politics in a Party that is con- 
trolled nationally and in State after State 
by men of wealth, not the degree of 
wealth available to the Republican 
Party, but wealth nonetheless. The 
Democratic Party has, over the years, 
played a major role in the development 
of American imperialism abroad and the 
strengthening of American capitalism at 
home. Any changes wrought within that 
Party will be minimal at best. 

What influence will Jackson have in 
the black community at large? There the 
issues are somewhat different and the 
stakes are much larger. In 1980, of the 
17 million blacks of voting age, fewer. 
than half reported that they cast ballots. 
Of the 6.6 million Hispanic eligible to 
vote, only 2.3 million said that they did. 
Joseph Madison, the Director of Voter 
Registration Project of the National As- 


Ifanything is certain on the American scene, it is that things 
can not continue as they are.There are bound to be 
explosions on a massive scale on the part of both blacks 
and other sections of American society. Americans do not 
have the loyalty to the major political institutions that 
people in other countries might assume. The coming 
explosions will be outside of the electoral system. 


sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, estimated that one million 
blacks and one million more Hispanics 
would vote this year. It is obvious that 
that does not begin to scratch the surface 
of minority (or working class, for that 
matter) participation in the electoral 
process. Even the most liberal of na- 
tional administrations has not made sig- 
nificant inroads into the poverty and iso- 
lation from the economic mainstream of 
the two largest minorities in the United 
States. A growing, but small, black mid- 
dle class is gaining in affluence and polit- 
ical influence. The majority is gaining in 
long term massive unemployment and 
minimum-wage, dead-end jobs when 
working. The majority of blacks live in 
slum housing, suffer scandalous infant 
death rates, ineffective education and in- 
adequate health facilities. Of course, 
there is a difference in the effect of 
Reagan’s policies and that of a more lib- 
eral Democratic administration. But that 
difference has not in the past, nor will 
it in the future, alter the fundamental 
reality. 

The experience of American history 
indicates that when people begin to find 
their circumstances intolerable and 
move to do something about it, they do 
not turn to electoral politics. The voting 
statistics of the last election indicate that 


despite the relative effectiveness of Jesse 
Jackson and the universal hostility to 
Reagan, blacks did not move signific- 
antly to seek electoral solutions to deep- 
lying social, economic and racial prob- 
lems. By moving more completely in the 
direction of electoral politics, Jackson 
-seems to be attempting to restrain and 
limit the forms of struggle available to 
blacks in the South and in the country 
as a whole. 

If anything is certain on the American 
scene, it is that things cannot continue 
as they are. There are bound to be exp- 
losions on a massive scale on the part of 
both blacks and other sections of Ameri- 
can society. Americans do not have the 
loyalty to the major political institutions 
that people in other countries might as- 
sume. The coming explosions will be 
outside of the electoral system. That is 
not a prediction of a revived civil rights 
movement or renewed ghetto rebellions. 
There is no way to predict the forms that 
new struggles will take, only that they 
will take place. To believe that they will 
not take place is to believe that the mas- 
sive social and economic problems that 
permeate American society will some- 


Supporter in Philadelphia 


how be solved or, at least, massively re- 
duced. 

By moving into the electoral 
“mainstream” Jesse Jackson cuts himself 
off from those coming developments. By 
the same token, however, he limits his 
ability to restrain and derail those de- 
velopments. 


MARTIN GLABERMAN lives and works in the USA. He 
is a political activist and distinguished Marxist writer. 
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INTERVIEWS 


Novelist Toni Morrison and poet, playwright and 
novelist Ntozake Shange are among the most 
notable writers of this decade. 


In the following interviews Toni Morrison discusses 
feminism, publishing and writing. Ntozake Shange 
describes her personal and social background. 


TONI MORRISON 


Publishing opportunities for blacks in America have been 
limited, and as whites select black literature, it would ap- 
pear to indicate that most blacks who are being published 
are found to be acceptable only to the white-dominated 
publishing industry. Has this changed in any way? 

The white publishing industry is still interested in books 
that make a stir and sell extremely well. That means that 
they are quite willing to take books by blacks, provided 
they do make a stir. So they don’t have to be acceptable 
in the sense of being supportive of the system of the coun- 
try. They will publish quite sensational, revolutionary 
things, or they used to. As a matter of fact, it was very 
fashionable at one time to do so, because it was easy to 
promote and people were interested in it. What is difficult 
to acquire in a publishing house such as this one, is a book 
that has some element to it, that is perhaps mainly literary 
rather than political or polemical. But that’s true of every- 
body, and I think it is difficult only because the market is 
difficult. I can’t really say that there is this gate that is 
closed to blacks. I’d like to say it, but I know that first 
novelists, fiction writers, poetry writers — all over — can’t 
get published either. I’m inclined to think that the reading 
public prefers diet books and sex books and spy stories, 
the kind of things that are easy to solve in this country. 
So that it’s harder to get any fiction, let alone black fiction 
through. 


Are there quite a few Third World publishing concerns? 

Fewer than there used to be. There used to be quite a 
few publishers who published only Third World books in 
this country, and they have, by and large, gone under. 
The large publishers have taken up some of this slot, but 
very few. There’s a publishing company called I-Reed- 
Books, that Ishmael Reed has, and he does that almost 
exclusively, and there’s still Broadside Press, and there 
are still small presses that do it. And of course there are 
several commercial publishing companies who have a tiny, 
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alking to two 
Black, American, 
Women writers 


Ntozake Shange 


Toni Morrison 


but nevertheless, accurate list of black authors that they 
publish. 


In the task of reconstructing the literary history of black 
women, do you think it important that the black woman 
writer should not negate her gender, but leave a clear im- 
print in her writings? 

Oh yes, she shouldn’t negate her gender, ever. 


But I think it strange that Song of Solomon I don’t know 
how to come to terms with it, could have been written by 
a man. You Said in an earlier interview that you had to use 
different metaphors, different ways to describe something 
that suggested more drive. 

But I think that’s simply an enhancement of one’s gen- 
der. After all, we make men and women, we give birth 
to boys and girls. So that we are much more egalitarian 
in our outlook than men, and don’t necessarily rank as 
easily as men do to one sex or the other. So that I think 
it should be easier for a woman to write convincingly about 
a man, much more easy than it is for a man to write 
convincingly about a woman. The normal concept of 
women writers is that they are in a nest, or some closed-up 
place, and that women should only write about women, 
or be able to do that. But I think that simply puts us in a 
position of doing precisely what we’ve accused men of 
doing, which is only to write about their own games, and 
to write about us in a very insensitive manner. We ought 
to be able to do it much better than that, because of our 
gender. 


What do you see as the responsibilities of the black woman 
writer? 

To bear witness to a history that is unrecorded, untaught, 
in mainstream education, and to enlighten our people. If 
it happens in so doing that one sheds light to anybody 
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else, then that’s fine, that’s great, but that’s not its purpose. 


Do you see the need and justification for a black feminist 
- perspective? 

I don’t really know what that is. I sort of know, but 
every time I read some criticism written from a black 
feminist perspective, I don’t know what’s making it black 
feminist. I can’t follow, it’s elusive. I’m attracted by the 
phrase ‘black feminism’, but it sounds so contemporary 
and so new. It suggests that there was nothing like that in 
the past. Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman were 
enough black feminism for me, but they were women, and 
they were nurturers and they did not need to stand tall 
only when men were on their knees. My brother, my sons 
are men. I will not betray them, and if black feminism 
requires me to, then I won’t. But there are other black 
feminists who don’t find that a problem at all. You know 
the phrase is not clear to me — that’s what I’m saying. 


I find it interesting that you say ‘betray’. That leads on 
to my next question. In Black Macho & The Myth Of The 
Superwoman, do you feel that Michele Wallace presented 
too harsh a picture of the black man? 

Her picture was inaccurate, because she either didn’t 
do her homework, or she was caught up in headline lan- 
guage. Her research was questionable, her logic was falli- 
ble. So that the subject was an important one, and I was 
disappointed in the superficial way in which it was treated. 


In your first novel, The Bluest Eye, your anger was more 
apparent, perhaps, than your later works. If you confronted 
it, do you think it would seriously change the direction of 
your writing? 

I never felt that way, ever, in any of them. 


You didn’t? In an interview with Melvyn Bragg on the 
Southbank Show in London, I believe he asked you a ques- 
tion: were you every seriously tempted to let loose, like 
Baldwin has? Do you try to shelve it? 

Absolutely. Anger is not an artistic feeling, that’s not 
what my writing is for. I think it is inappropriate in my 
work, really inappropriate, because it subjugates the work 
to one single emotion, an emotion that is sometimes blind- 
ing. I resent the need for anger in art. It’s very much like 
the books of the 60’s when they only wanted black books 
to show it, the kind of flagellation that white people enjoy 
— Tell me how terrible it was for you, tell me what we 
did to you, show me your anger. You know? And if its 
there and it’s honest, and it informs the sensibility, then 
it should be there. My anger is much more direct in my 
life, but I don’t need a Way to show it. Art is not therapeutic 
for me, I don’t need to express it in that way. It’s bigger 
than that, much bigger than that. The characters in the 
book can show what ever they are: some of them are 
| furious; some of them are not; some are rather sweet and 
| abiding and some of them are not. But I try to make them 
whoever they are. I could never write out of that place. 
James Baldwin can because he is very cold, his mode is 
very cold. He can control his anger and convert it into an 
art form so that it looks extremely passionate, but it is 
very well controlled. He feeds it to you, and there’s this 
coolness about it, it’s never harangue in that sense. But I 
think that’s because he writes a lot of non-fiction. In his 
fiction sometimes it’s harder to control, when the charac- 
ters are jumping up and down, you know they are slippery. 
But when he writes non-fiction he has to appear along that 


line. I wouldn’t trust anger as a motivating force for any 
book I wrote. I wouldn’t trust it. 


NI MORRIson, 


A question mark hangs over Sula’s ten year absence from 
Medallion, yet we glean she has been to college which seems 
even more mysterious when we ponder the economics of 
the black woman’s situation in the late 1920’s and 1930’s 
Is this in keeping with the idea that the person who leaves 
the community is capable of doing anything? 

She had a lot of money, Sula. She lived better than 
every black person in the community, and in the 20’s and 
30’s it was a very inexpensive proposition to go to college. 
It must have cost all of 30 dollars a semester. But she 
didn’t stay very long. I wrote a section in Sula about those 
ten years when she was gone, only a small part of which 
was her on the campus, but I didn’t like it; it moved the 
book from the town in a way I didn’t wish it to be moved. 
Nel goes away as a little girl to New Orleans with her 
mother that one time, and I wanted Sula to go away, and 
then both to return; so I had written that part, but it wasn’t 
right and the life of those ten years disjointed it somehow, 
so that I only had to allude to it, so that she is, in those 
ten years only, what she is when she comes back. And I 
threw all that away. 


Do you think that black men and women will ever regain 
the comradeship which you remember as a child? 

Yes. I’m not sure that in some ways it was entirely lost. 
Certainly it has a new form. Black women, historically, 
had the same expectations as far as work was concerned: 
they were always in competition with men; white women 
generally were not, so that there was an interesting if 
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oppressed kind of egalitarianism between men and women. 
There was not the little babydoll. Then economics changed 
and there was some desire on the part of the men to have 
their women stay at home, which was viewed as progress, 
the ability to take care. Now the situation is in a crisis 
state again, so that everybody’s working, the men en- 
couraging their wives to work, all men, because money is 
so hard to find. So that may restore the comradeship, two 
people working. Years ago, both of them had to get to 
the end of the field at the same time, and carry as much 
cotton as the other. Black women were the first labourers 


in this country in slavery, and they had to produce as much: 


as the men. Then there was a period when that wasn’t 
true. Now, even though it may not be field work, it is still 
very necessary. I would imagine that with young couples 
that get married now, it’s not so necessary for the man to 
pretend that his wife doesn’t have to work, so therefore 
they can have a hand-in-hand relationship — the younger 
ones. People of my generation may have more trouble 
with it; you would hear men in my generation speak of 
‘my wife doesn’t have to work’, as though that were a 
plus, an advantage, and some mark of their abilities. She 
may want to, but his boast may be ‘My wife never had to 
work’, to show how far along he has come. But for young 
people now that may not be such a big deal. 


So what it comes down to then is the economics of the 
situation? 
Of course. 


Have you any major aims to fulfil? 

I have an important book Id like to write, but I haven’t 
begun to think coherently about it. What I really want to 
do is what we were always taught to do, which is to make 
it possible for somebody else to do the same thing, so that 
young black writers who don’t even know they’re writers 


NTOZAKE 
SHANGE 


What is your family background, where and how did 
you spend your childhood? 

I was born in New Jersey. My father was a physician, 
my mother is a sociologist. I have two sisters and a brother. 
We stayed in New Jersey until it was time for me to go to 
kindergarten. My father was inducted into the army and 
we moved upstate New York. From there we moved to 
St Louis and then back to New Jersey. 


How did you spend your schooldays? 

In St Louis, I was sent to Magnet School for gifted 
children. In a certain area, they would pick out the children 
they decided were gifted. You had to take an IQ test at 
about the age of eight or nine. My particular school was 
all-white. It was predominantly German-American. It was 
very difficult for me, not because they had never seen 
black people before, but they’d never thought they’d have 
to associate with them. And it was just rather bleak in a 
sense that the kids who were in the gifted class with me 


yet, will think about it seriously, or that young black people 
could work in the publishing world. If one does then it’s 
like an open door, so that it is acommunal effort. . . one, 
tomorrow two, then three. . . you know. . . the Jackie 
Robinson syndrome. It only needs one to open the door. 


Who are your favourite black women writers? 

Toni Cade Bambara, Gayle Jones. I haven’t read much 
of Zora Neale Hurston, just the short stories, but what I 
know is enough. 


What of others such as Alice Walker? 
Alice Walker I like. 


Nikki Giovani? 
Some. I like her. But a lot of her poetry I don’t like. 


I recently bought two of her books: one was My House, 
and some I really liked, but others I couldn’t unravel. 

Yes, some of it was so hoary, I’m not sure out of which 
place it came. But I think I can recognise the value of a 
genuine emotion in her writing — what is really there, and 
in some irrevocable way you get it. In some of her poems 
it seemed less honest, although the craft sometimes is 
there. The poems are deft, but I don’t trust it. There’s a 
black man writer, who is dead now, named Henri Dumas, 
who is my favourite black American writer of all time, 
and it was quite extraordinary because he could write out 
of so many places. He wrote about women in a quite 
extraordinary way, like Jean Toomer was able to in Cane, 
write about men and women in this most incredible, sen- 
sitive way. So that a list for me of black writers must 
include those two, in spite of the fact that they are men! 


MONA MCKINLEY is studying for a post-graduate course in education 
at Garnett College, Roehampton. She was born in Glasgow, Scotland 
in 1955. 


didn’t seem to mind my presence but the other children 
in the school seemed to resent us very much. My sister 
came to the same school and except for one other girl, we 
were the only black children there for years. 


You have said about your childhood that sometimes a 
poem was the only safe place you could find. 

I think I was very sensitive to being isolated. I was very 
sensitive to the fact that I thought people weren’t treating 
me what I would call ordinary, normal. There was always 
the possibility that some white person, some white kid 
would make some snide remark to me. I felt very uncom- 
fortable about that. So it made the few moments I could 
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spend by myself, usually reading, very important to me. 
It wasn’t that anybody was in any way jeopardising my 
person, but I think I was an isolated child, I had friends 
on the streets in the neighbourhood I lived in, but I could 
only see my black friends at the weekends and after school. 
On the other hand, they went to all-black schools and I 
sort of envied them because they didn’t have the disruption 
of their lives the way that I did. They saw each other all 
day so their sense of unity, of being free with one another 
was stronger than mine. Also at the time, the mid 1950’s, 
there was still a lot of places that would only serve black 
people at certain times. I wasn’t unaware that it was pecul- 
iar for me to be going to this white school. It was peculiar 
for everybody. 


What are your earliest memories of being interested in 
the arts? 

My mother always wanted to be an actress. And she 
was, and still is, a great elocutionist. To entertain us, | 
guess to give us some kind of cultural background, she 
would sometimes recite poems by Paul Dunbar, Countee 
Culleen and Langston Hughes. She genuinely liked this 
poetry and these poets and had seen some in her lifetime 
at poetry readings in New York. She would share with us 
what she knew and liked. She was a great friend of Paul 
Robeson and Marion Anderson, so these names were 
familiar to us. My father was a real jazz buff. He knew 
about the Kansas City Six, Lester Young, Coleman Haw- 
kins, Bobby Timmons, Dizzy Gillespie and a lot of Latin 
artists. Some were friends of my father, who he would go 
to see or invite to the house after they finished work. 


Were you able to pursue your interest in the arts at 
school? SF 

In New Jersey, when I was about thirteen or fourteen, 
I played in the school orchestra and in the band. I was in 
this gifted programme again where I was the only black 
person. You know there were thousands of black children 
in the school, I didn’t see them. I was in this class for 
so-called gifted children. 


What form did this special programme take? 

We concentrated on the classics. You were really lucky 
if you got to read an American novel. Most of the time 
we spent studying Greek classics, the English novel and 
very few American writers, which was unfortunate. 

You have to remember that it was in the 1960’s that 
students began to demand that attention be paid to contem- 
porary art forms and contemporary artists as opposed to 
moulding us in the tradition of an Oxford Fellow. I was 
also part of that movement when I went to college finally. 
I went to Barnard College which is the female part of 
Colombia University from 1966-1970. In 1970/71 I went 
to graduate school in California. I studied American 
Studies which had been my major in undergraduate 
studies. It is an inter-disciplinary approach to American 
culture and allowed me to have a very strong background 
in literature, history and art history. 


So at one time you were specifically interested in the fine 
arts? 
In a scholarly way I was interested in the fine arts. 


Were there many blacks at Barnard? 

Barnard is one of the elite schools in the US. It’s part 
of a group called the Seven Sisters: Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Pembroke, Radcliffe. They 


recruit so-called minority students. I was one of the first 
blacks to go. 


How did you feel about being part of that elite? 

In a way black students were part of an elite but we also 
took part in the student rebellions of that period. We shut 
down the university for two weeks. 


What prompted this action? 

Racism, and also because we wanted courses that per- 
tained to our lives. The term was ‘relevant’ as opposed to 
being steeped in classics that did us no good. We wanted 
to study North American culture. It was to protest about 
that and also to demonstrate against the 
Vietnam war and to make sure the universities divested 
their interests in South Africa. Barnard students were very 
active in the Afro-American movement, at that point cal- 
led the black power movement, and also in the movement 
against the war. 

At graduate school, in the University of Southern 
California, I studied American studies with a concentration 
on vernacular arts and fine arts in Afro-American culture. 
When I left graduate school I went to Boston to do a Phd 
in American studies, but dropped that. I didn’t want to 
be a secondary source. I thought why should I do this? 
We don’t have enough artists yet for me to spend all this 
money and time trying to study the black artists who have 
lived. There’s not enough going on yet for me not to cop 
out, but to direct my whole life’s effforts towards that. 
There were still a lot of things, artistically, I thought were 
missing. 


When did you start your career as a writer? 

I started writing when I was nineteen, during my junior 
year at Barnard. I read poetry with a bunch of other poets 
who were supporters of the Young Lords Party and the 
Black Panther Party at the time. There was a very strong 
allegiance and alliance that I think most of us, the people 
in my group, felt towards both of them. I went to all the 
black power conferences and saw Ron Karenga, Stokely 
Carmichael, H. Rap Brown, Ralph Featherstone and 
Kathleen Cleaver. All these people were spotlighting the 
struggle for the right to vote and reaching out for a broader 
aspect in the black community in terms of school, in terms 
of being self-helpers for our communities across the coun- 
try. 
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And then of course there were the riots in 1968/1969 
which made everything very urgent. I was with a group of 
political activists. The poems we read at rallies helped to 
arouse the emotions and the spirits of the masses of people. 
We were simply the cultural arm of the organisations we 
served. We weren’t organised as a separate body of artists 
holding exclusive workshops for artists to attend and dis- 
cuss their work among each other. We served hopefully 
to inform the public about the issues that the party we 
were associated with were fighting for. Our readings were 
a voluntary commitment that we made. It certainly wasn’t 
like a writer’s workshop situation, because we might be 
reading in the middle of a tenement or on street corners. 


Did that have an influence on the way that you wrote? 

Not that ’'m aware of. I think I always knew I write 
things for people to hear. I think it influenced me in the 
sense that I wasn’t writing to be read so much as I was 
writing to be heard. We had to perform a lot outside, and 
I had to keep the attention of a lot of people who thought 
they didn’t like poetry. I had to make the poems function 
for me because it’s very easy to tell if people are getting 
bored. They’ll start walking away, which is not what we 
wanted. We wanted them to stay until the political speaker 
got there. So I think if these early readings influenced me 
in any way whatsoever, they made me share, made me 
listen to make sure that people wanted to hear these 
sounds. The poetry couldn’t be bombastic, it couldn’t be 
academic. It had to be something that really mattered in 
the lives of ordinary people, in order to make them stay 
there at the rally. 
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When did you have your first work published? 

In College I was published in a literary magazine. We 
had a small magazine called Phat Momma which is a col- 
loquial term for sweet looking woman or something. It 
was sort of an erotic title but it was a feminist journal — 
a Third World feminist journal. While I was in graduate 
school, Ishmael Reed published something of mine in 
Yardbird Reader. I wasn’t really concerned about being 
published until much later in my career, because I really 
believed that poetry readings were more important. 


After your involvement with political groups, did you 
then work exclusively with other artists? 

The CIA and the FBI saw to it that the momentum that 
the Black Panther Party and the Young Lords Party had 
gained was severed. There were a lot of murders, a lot of 
people going to jail, a lot of frustration, and a great sense 
of dismantlement of a lot of the black political movements 
and of the Latin movement in the early 1970's. 

There were all sorts of covert actions by the FBI to 
create chaos in the black political movements of the time. 
So it became important to publish because there were no 
longer rallies so to speak of, no more black political parties. 
Half the people were dead. The outlets for us changed. 
As opposed to being an arm of a political party, those of 
us who were writers joined together as writers. The more 
important of the groups I belonged to was a group in 
Boston called the Collective of Black Artists. We ran a 


coffee house on Newton Street that featured poetry and 


miasics yy: li cleft. ytheress ‘andses moved) sato® Gale 
fornia. I joined a group called Third World Writers Collec- 
tive and there was a group there. Third World Women’s 
Collective. We th@tght we should publish our 
own poetry and we had a visual arts arm and a printing 
arm so we did all the work ourselves. That book was called 
The Third World Poetry Anthology and was one of the 
first to be published in the US. After that we did a book 
called Time Degrees. At that time, in San Francisco, there 
was a large and very powerful women’s movement that 
had books published and printers to publish things that 
we wrote. All these things were working together, so that 
we became a voice on our own as opposed to being attached 
to a political party. There were lots of people who were 
concerned about the Vietnam war, there were also lots of 
people who were concerned about oppression in Latin 
America. 
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How did you start to write For Colored Girls which led 
to your becoming internationally known? 

I was a poet and I worked with actors in California when 
I did poetry readings I wanted to bring something to them 
so they wouldn’t be quite so static. I worked with a lot of 
dancers in the Bay area. There were a number of poetry 
bars in San Francisco where poets read poetry. You don’t 
get paid for it, you just do it. We would go from one to 
another, and once a month we would do a performance 
up to a point where I realised that I had some audience 
and that I could count on a certain number of people 
showing up if we were going to do something. I had de- 
veloped an audience, I could keep people listening to me 
for at least an hour. Because I was doing it such a lot I 
just thought that to give some credit to the people I was 
working with it would be better to form a group. 

The group I worked with was called For Colored Girls 
Who Have Considered Suicide When The Rainbow Is Enuf. 
That is what we called ourselves. It wasn’t the name of 
any particular show, or a piece of literature. We changed 
it every night. There was a lot of improvisation. We were 
invited to be part of an alternative jazz festival in New 
York at the same time as the Newport Jazz Festival. We 
did a performance which some people who were involved 
in theatre saw. They asked me, ‘wouldn’t you like to see 
some actresses do this’? It wasn’t that I was against actres- 
ses doing my work. But it never occurred to me because 
I thought my work was poetry and that I should do it. I 
said I would try it, and then we started working at a bar 
called The Old Reliable every Monday night. Several dan- 
cers I had worked with had also moved to New York 
unbeknownst to me. They’d show up at The Old Reliable 
every Monday night and we’d do different poems. It was 
still called For Colored Girls at that point. 

| moved to another bar up the street and some producers 
of theatre work came to see us, amongst them Joseph 
Papp and Woody King. They asked us if we would like to 
be ina theatre. The piece moved to Henry Street, Solomon 
House and then to off Broadway and then Broadway. 
What was different from what I had done myself was that 
the pieces were ‘set’, they didn’t change any more. I had 
to work very hard to find the twenty pieces that would 
make up the play. 
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What was the significance of Joseph Papp offering to 
produce your work? 

Joseph Papp runs one of the major theatrical institutions 
in New York City. He does a lot of experimental work 
and has an organisation called the New York Shakespeare 
Festival. It has different sized theatres, which means inti- 
mate pieces could be accommodated as well as major theat- 
tical productions. When we got to New York I stopped 
directing the piece. I didn’t know how to work with actres- 
ses. I was a poet. 


Was for colored girls the first time a production by a 
black writer has been such a hit on Broadway? 

A Raisin in the Sun was on Broadway and was a great 
success. During the Harlem Renaissance there were a lot 
of shows, a lot of reviews by black people which were very 
successful. But it was the first time I think in a long time 
that there had been a show by a black person that ran for 
so long. It ran eighteen months. 


The only work of yours to be published in Britain has 
been for colored girls Could you say something about your 
other work? 

There’s a collection of poetry called Nappy Edges, a 
collection of plays called Three Pieces, a novel I’m working 
on called Betsy Brown. Another collection of essays and 
prefaces will be out this Spring called See No Evil. I’ve 
done an adaptation of Brecht’s Mother Courage, and an 
adaptation of Educating Rita which ran in Atlanta last 
spring. I’ve been doing a lot of performance art and poetry 
readings for the last few years. 


Are you involved with any political groups now as you 
were in the 1960’s and 1970’s? 

I belong to a group called Women Against Violence 
Against Women and Children. There are a number of 
avenues open to me and other women in terms of making 
the streets safe for ourselves, and making our health care 
and our aesthetic activities available and safe in a way they 
haven’t been before. 


What do you see as being the responsibilities of an artist 
if any? 

My responsibility as an artist is to explore and document 
culture through the méans which are available to me which 
are fiction, non-fiction and the theatre. Art is truly a tool 


_ for one to shape one’s life with and, in terms of a large 
| number of artists, to give order and form to any particular 
- community. 


Where do you work now? 

I now teach at the University of Houston. I teach creative 
writing. I have a small number of black students in my 
classes. A lot of black students are feeling very desperate 
now about how they spend their time at university. They 
take a lot of business courses, science and engineering. I 
think the recession in the US has pushed a lot of students 
to only take courses that will in fact get them a job when 
they leave. People aren’t raising their children to become 
poets, because poets don’t make any money. 


Which writers have influenced you? 

Consciously I'd say Amiri Baraka (Leroi Jones), 
Langston Hughes’ entire body of work, Ishmael Reed, 
Zora Neal Hurston; my contemporaries Thulani Davis, 
Jessica Hagedorn and Pedro Pietri from Puerto Rico. 
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Ntozake Shange 
Bocas: A Daughter's Geography 


i have a daughter/ mozambique 

i have a son/ angola 

our twins 

salvador & johannesburg/ cannot speak 

the same language 

but we fight the same old men/ in the new world 


we are so hungry for the morning 

we’re trying to feed our children the sun 

but a long time ago/ we boarded ships/ locked in 
depths of seas our spirits/ kisst the earth 

on the atlantic side of nicaragua costa rica 

our lips traced the edges of cuba puerto rica 
charleston & savannah/ in haiti 

we embraced & 

made children of the new world 

but old men spit on us/ shackled our limbs 

but for a minute 

our cries are the panama canal/ the yucatan 

we poured thru more sea/ more ships/ to manila 
ah ha we're back again 

everybody in manila awready speaks spanish 


the old men sent for the archbishop of canterbury 
“can whole continents be excommunicated?” 
“what wd happen to the children?” 

“wd their allegiance slip over the edge?” 

“dont worry bout lumumba/ don’t even think bout 
ho chi minh/ the dead cant procreate” 

so say the old men 


but i have a daughter/ la habana 
i have a son/ guyana 

our twins 

santiago & brixton/ cannot speak 
the same language 

yet we fight the same oid men 


the ones who think helicopters rhyme with hunger 
who think patrol boats can confiscate a people 

the ones whose dreams are full of none of our 
children 


they see mae west & harlow in whittled white cafes 


near managua/ listening to primitive rhythms in 
jungles near pétionville 

with bejeweled benign natives 

ice skating in abidjan 

unaware of the rest of us in chicago 

all the dark urchins 

rounding out the globe/ primitively whispering 
the earth is not flat old men 


there is no edge 

no end to the new world 

cuz i have a daughter/ trinidad 
i have a son/ san juan 
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our twins 

capetown & palestine/ cannot speak the same 
language/ but we fight the same old men 

the same men who thought the earth waz flat 

go On over the edge/ go on over the edge old men 


you'll see us in luanda. or the rest of us 
in chicago 

rounding out the morning/ 

we are feeding our children the sun 


Ntozake Shange 
Hijo de las Americas 


i must go to La Costa/ on the Atlantic side/ 

where the English left Nicaragua black & poor. 

carlos, cherry brown, in a afro/ keeps us 

up in the night under Sandino’s light/ reading 

poems recovered from the war/ small pieces of paper 
left at someone’s house/ small typed pages that cd fit 

in his shoe/ Somoza jailed poets killed poets maimed poets. 


there is something from the war/ still 
hurting carlito’s leg/ he cannot stand in line for his lunch 
he reads all night of the black coal-miners gold-miners 
choking on dust/ having no future that is not 
another black hole in the ground. 
carlos reads the poems he can/ the rest 
were burned by friends/ when the security police 
la guardia nacional/ came looking for a free black 
mind/ burned poems cannot return/ we 
must 
fix carlito’s leg/ he must be able to stand up/ 
when he poets his black black language/ 
the raggae of america libre 
the hot side of the new way/ the bottom of the future/ 
does have rhythm/ el ritmo 


i must remember to remind my poet friends in America/ 
to keep matches in their houses/ i must remember that 
everywhere 
nothing can be taken for granted/ 
not yr thoughts. not yr beliefs. | 
they go with you/ : 
or you burn them behind you/ 
Criminal/ huh? to watch fire eat love of what you come from/ 
What you want/ Necessary for the children/ : 
we can always remember/ but if we burn with the poems/ 
who | 
shall tell the children/ why | 
el salvador | 


NTOZAKE SHANGE is a poet, playwright and novelist. Active in the black | 
power movement during the 60's as a student, she has since won international | 
acclaim for her play ‘for colored girls who have considered suicide when the | 
rainbow is enuf’. ‘A Daughter's Geography’ is the latest of her five books of 
poetry and last year saw the publication of her novel ‘Sassafrass, Cypress & | 
Indigo. ‘ 


Jayne Cortez 
There it Is 


My friend 

they don’t care 

if you’re an individualist 

a leftist a rightist 

a shithead or a snake 

They will try to exploit you 
absorb you’ confine you 
disconnect you isolate you 
or kill you 


And you will disappear into your own rage 
into your own insanity 

into your own poverty 

into a word a phrase a slogan a cartoon 
and then ashes 


The ruling class will tell you that 

there is no ruling class 

as they organize their liberal supporters into 
white supremist lynch mobs 

organize their children into 

ku klux klan gangs 

organize their police into 

killer cops 

organize their propaganda into 

a device to ossify us with angel dust 

pre-occupy us with western symbols in 

african hair styles 

innoculate us with hate 

institutionalize us with ignorance 

hypnotize us with a monotonous sound designed 
to make us evade reality and stomp our lives away 
And we are programmed to self destruct 

to fragment 

to get buried under covert intelligence operations of 
unintelligent committees impulsed toward death 
And there it is 


The enemies polishing their penises between 
oil wells at the pentagon 

the bulldozers leaping into demolition dances 
the old folks dying of starvation 

the informers wearing out shoes looking for crumbs 
the life blood of the earth almost dead in 

the greedy mouth of imperialism 

And my friend 

they don’t care 

if you're an individualist 

a leftist a rightist 

a shithead or a snake 


They will spray you with 

a virus of legionnaires disease 

fill your nostrils with 

the swine flu of their arrogance 

stuff your body into a tampon of 

toxic shock syndrome 

try to pump all the resources of the world 
into their own veins 

and fly off into the wild blue yonder to 
pollute another planet 


And if we don’t fight 

if we don’t resist 

if we don’t organize and unify and 

get the power to control our own lives 


Then we will wear 

the exaggerated look of captivity 

the stylized look of submission 

the bizzare look of suicide 

the dehumanized look of fear 

and the decomposed look of repression 
forever and ever and ever 

And there it is 


JAYNE CORTEZ is associated with the jazz poetry movement. 
She is the author of five books of poetry and three recordings. Her 
most recent book is ‘Coagulations’ and her most recent record is 
called ‘There It Is’. 


E. Ethelbert Miller 


A Walk In The Daytime Is Just As 
Dangerous As A Walk In The Night 


a simple dirt road 

surrounded by all these mountains 
trees and lakes 

does not offer calmness 

to my soul or mind 

even here in upstate new york 

the stillness drives a fear 

through my heart like mississippi 
or history and i cannot walk 
without hearing the barking of dogs 
or the yell from some redneck 
screaming “there he goes” 

i try to accept all these things 

as irrational fears that 

i should enjoy this time in the 
country to relax and be at peace 
with myself and i am happy 

to be out walking in the morning 
on this road which runs into 

route 28 near eagle lake 

not far from the small town 

where i plan to purchase stamps 
and postcards and while 

i'm walking along the highway 
feeling good about the weather 

and thinking about nothing in particular 
two vans filled with people 

speed by and disturbingly 

call me “nigger” 

and the peaceful walk is no more > 
and in the midst of all this 

beautiful scenery i become a woman 
on a dark city street vulnerable 

to any man’s attack 

it is not yet mid-afternoon 

but the virginity of my blackness 
has been raped 

and this is no longer 

a simple walk into town 

this is like every walk i have taken 
in my life wherever and whenever 

i have been alone and my fears are 
as real as this dirt beneath 

my feet 


E. ETHELBERT MILLER is a graduate of ‘Howard 
University. His books include ‘Andromeda’, ‘Migrant 
Worker’ and ‘Season of Hunger/Cry of Rain’. He is the 
senior editor of the ‘Washington Review’. 
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POETRY 


Sundiata 


| Want To Talk About You 


It hurts me to my heart 

to see you like this 

underworld and underweight 
impossible to be with 
impossible to leave. 

| must approach you 

the way | approach music sometimes 
late at night and by myself 
when people who can’t understand 
are long gone 

like the Famous 

who want your infamy 

without your tragedy 

like the Rich 

who want your treasure 

without your pain 

and what about the Ambitious 
who are quick to forget 

that you could care more or less 
in the blink of an eye 

and be gone just that quick. 


Too hard to catch up 

and too hard to follow 

| keep looking for you anyway 

over by the Harlem River Drive 

where years ago you went underground 
leaving two dead policeman in your trail 
then backstage at the old Apollo Theatre 
where we used to be waiting 

pulling on the stars 

begging them 

to kiss us like they sang 


| walk around with a photograph of you 
at the African American Day Parade 
looking like a Thirty Third Degree Mason 
an Eastern Star 

an old African 

a Parliment-Funkadelic 

a clandestine and bookmade believer 

a grand and flowing feather 

in a Marcus Garvey hat. 


But in your ashy sunken face 

a falling of flesh from bone. 

| see your red eyes 

blue hands 

protruding ribs 

where once | entered and lived 
you were my living room 

my address and my home. 


What remains the same 

is how little how much you've changed. 

You don't belong to Bird or Billie anymore. 
You don’t belong to Malcolm or Langston 
No point telling me whether you left them 
or they left you 

since the whole thing was out of your hands 
since you have no more control over death 
than you do over life 
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but you make it, shape it everyday. 


Maybe that’s why you never sleep. 
Maybe that’s why the rings 

around your eyes 

are thin lines between love and hate 
that you can enter and leave 

at any point: the definition 

of a circle 

which brings you right back 

to where Billie sings 

and Bird plays 

to Malcolm’s and Langston’s words 
The songs, the speeches, the poems 
more alive now than them 

but your coming back, your coming back 
is your power and redemption! 


Oh Harlem Oh Harlem Oh Harlem 
| have searched 
everybody 

every dream 

every place 

| have ever been for you. 
If not your beauty 

then your ugliness. 

If not your blood 

then your rhythm. 

If not your name 

then your story. 


SUNDIATA is apoet and recording artist. His poems 
have been widely published in numerous publications 
including ‘Essence Magazine’ and ‘Black Nation’. He 
is presently a member of a band called The KOU. 


Remember Malcolm 


A campaign is underway in the United States to have 
Malcolm X and his contribution to Black Liberation 
struggles commemorated. 

1985 is the 20th Anniversary of his assassination and 
60th Anniversary of his birth. 


For further information, contact: 
Remember Malcolm Campaign 
c/o Co-operative Research Network 
in Black Studies 

PO Box 7610 | 
Chicago IL 60680 
USA 


Ath International Book 
Fair of Radical Black and 
3rd World Books 


Camden Centre, Euston 
Bidborough Street 

Kings Cross 

London WC1 


March 17 - 24 1985 


| 
BOOK FAIR FESTIVAL 
WEEK 


Sunday 17 - Sunday 24 March 1985 

A week of activities 

FILM EVENINGeINTERNATIONAL 
POETRY@DAY AND EVENING FORUMS in- 
clude: New Technology, the Working Day and 
Cultural Creativity; Malcom X and Social Lib- 
eration; India — The Crisis To Come; 
Women’s Liberation and Current Struggles® 
CONCERTe@SCHOOL SESSIONS 


BOOK FAIR 

Thursday 21st- Saturday 23rd March 1985 
Come and Visit. Come and Buy 

BOOKS from AFRICA®THE CARIBBEAN 
AFRO-AMERICA®BRITAIN@ASIA 

LATIN AMERICA®EUROPE 


For Further Details and Programme contact: 
New Beacon Books 01-272 4889 

Race Today Publications 01-737 2268 

Bogle L’Ouverture Publications 01-579 4920 


‘Director 


CALL TO THE 
FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK FAIR 


Dear Friend 

The Fourth International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books and the Interna- 
tional Book Fair Festival Week will take place 
in London, England, from Sunday 17th March 
to Sunday 24th March 1985. 

The post-war world has been passing through 
an historical period of automation and com- 
puterisation of the labour process. This has re- 
sulted in the mass displacement of workers on a 
permanent scale only glimpsed historically be- 
fore in colonial societies. What have those dis- 
placed in the past created and what will they now 
create? 

The main forum of the Fourth Book Fair and 
Book Fair Festival Week will therefore focus on 
“New Technology, the Working Day and Cul- 
tural Creativity”. 

The year 1985 marks the 20th anniversary of 
the death of Malcolm X, who emerged from that 
mass of displaced labour to make one of the most 
remarkable interventions in politics and culture 
in the 20th century. So another important forum 
will be held on the related theme of “Malcolm 
X and Social Liberation”. 

The Fourth International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books will take place at 
the Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, Kings 
Cross, London WC1, from Thursday March 21st 
to Saturday March 23rd 1985. 

The accompanying International Book Fair 
Festival Week will take place from Sunday March 
17th to Sunday March 24th 1985 at centres in 
London, Manchester and Bradford and will con- 
sist of concerts, readings, exhibitions, films, 
forums and seminars. 

Bogle-L’ Ouverture Publications, New Beacon 
Books and Race Today Publications, pioneers in 
radical, black book and magazine publishing and 
in international bookselling, invite you to take 
part in this Fourth International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books. 

We hope you will be able to participate and 
we look forward to hearing from you. 


Yours sincerely 


John La Rose 
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PROFILE 


MIRI BARAKA 


Val Wilmer 


The subject of our profile Amiri Baraka, 
(formerly LeRoi Jones), is the acknow- 
ledged father of modern Afro-American 
poetry. He survives as a unique poet and 
writer, which he combines wit preach 
and political activism. 


Until recently in Britain, he was considered 
a figure of the 60's, respected for his 
poetry, play ‘Dutchman, ‘ books ‘Blues 
People’ and ‘Black Music’. 


The recent publication of his autobiog- 
raphy and electrifying poetry readings, at 
the Michael Smith Memorial (November 
‘83) and 3rd International Book Fair (April 
‘84), have provoked a re-awareness of the 


man and his work. 


If you want to know what it was like 
— what it was really like — in the days 
when the honking tenor players ruled 
the roost, there’s a story about 
saxophonist Lynn Hope you should 
read. 

It’s called ‘The Screamers’ and tells 
of a night when the beturbaned legen- 
dary tore apart the Northern industrial 
city of Newark, New Jersey. It brings 
alive the atmosphere of the joints 
where raunchy r & b horns operated, 
describes the audience’s inter-relations 
—their smell, even. And behind it all, 
the constant presence of the city’s over- 
seer cops. 

The story comes in a book called 
Tales written by Amiri Baraka, then 
known as LeRoi Jones. He grew up in 
Newark, knows the place and the music 
inside out. His primary work has been 
as poet, playwright and activist in the 
Black Liberation Movement but his 
writing, whether concerned directly 
with music or only peripherally, has al- 
ways offered unparalleled insight into 
its feeling and function and the condi- 
tions that surround its being. 

Baraka’s classic, Blues People, pub- 
lished in 1963, advanced the theory that 
African-American music changes as 
the people changed. It was, incredibly, 
the first full-length work on the music 
from a Black writer. (Langston Hughes 
had previously written a jazz primer 
for children). Blues People was fol- 
lowed by the compilation Black Music 
and there were other writings about 
music in various Baraka/Jones an- 
thologies. Now he is putting the finish- 
ing touches to a substantial study of 
John Coltrane which promises to be as 
significant as Blues People. 

On his fiftieth birthday, two months 
ago, Max Roach and Archie Shepp 
were among the many luminaries of 
Black American music who paid him 
tribute at a special concert. His play, 
Primitive World, about musicians sur- 
viving World War Three, has been run- 
ning at New York’s Sweet Basil Club 
with music by David Murray. 

Baraka, who visited London earlier 
this year for the Third Black Book Fair, 
is anxious to explain that when he 
writes about music he does so from the 
perspective of a listener, never an ‘au- 
thority’, nor, despite an early flirtation 
with the trumpet, a musician. 

‘The best commentary I know on 
music was written by W.E.B. Du Bois. 
He wasn’t a musician but, in The Souls 
of Black Folk, the whole thing he did 
called, ‘Of the Sorrow Songs’, was re- 
ally a basis for an analysis of the music 
from then on.’ 

As Baraka pointed out, a strong 
focus on music exists in the work of all 


major Black authors. He cited Fre- | 


derick Douglass’s Slave Narratives and 
the works of Langston Hughes; to these 
could be added writers with concerns 
as diverse as Ntozake Shange, Ralph 
Ellison, Toni Cade Bambara. 

‘They’re all influenced by it because 
music is the nature of our culture. 

Our culture exists in a very specific 
musical framework. And the reason 
why it’s so specific is because it’s in 
contrast to the larger one. People might 
exist in the larger one and not even 
know it; I’m talking about Americans. 
But for the Afro-Americans, our par- 
ticular music exists in such relief to the 
other, and is so much more emphasised 
in the community because one of the 
only things Black people can get a 
chance to do is to play music.’ 

When Baraka, as LeRoi Jones, ap- 
peared in Greenwich Village, New 
York, at the tail-end of the Best era, 
he was quickly noticed as a writer to 
be reckoned with. His poetry and plays 
like Dutchman combined the zappy 
anarchism of the Beats with growing 
Black anger. At it’s most dramatic, 
there was a lot of hate in his work; at 
its most passionate, a lot of love. In his 
recent autobiography he described the 
painful processes he went through dur- 
ing this period, and his decision to 
move away from the white world to 
work on the building at home; ‘Home’ 
meaning both the black community and 
Newark itself specifically. 

But, when he changed his politics, 
Baraka was written out of many history 
books. He has received countless 
awards and fellowships, taught at sev- 
eral universities, yet in some circles is 
still seen as a crazy-headed agitator 
hellbent on getting his ass put in jail. 

Sadly, he is one of the best-kept sec- 
rets in the ‘jazz’ world, a world where 
his profound analysis is sorely needed. 
Always provocative, his words formed 
an appropriate literary backdrop to the 
tumult that was the Sixties’ New Wave, 
spearheaded by Coltrane, Coleman, 
Shepp, Sun Ra and Taylor. He has ap- 
peared in London three times recently, 
taking time off from his post as As- 
sociate Professor of Africana Studies 
at New York’s Stony Brook University. 

The Coltrane book, long in gesta- 
tion, has not been without its problems. 
Baraka used Marxist analysis in his at- 
tempt to study Coltrane by situating 
him in his place as a member of the 
working class. His publisher called this 
‘too political’. A compromise has now 
been reached and the book will be out 
in 1985. 

Baraka stresses that it is not a biog- 
raphy. “I’m trying to write a weory of 
art, you know, why the music sounds 
the way it does at any given time and 
why it changes. The way I outline my 


approach to it can’t be done without a 
very close political analysis as well. 
Basic bourgeois theory says that every- 
thing is disconnected which is not true. 
Everything is connected, even if you 
don’t know how. 

“Take today: if you talk about the 
emergence of reggae, for instance. You 
say, well, how come reggae developed 
where before there was calypso or 
something like that? What I do is line 
up a whole series of historical facts that 
occur at the same time, what was hap- 
pening in painting, in dance, in politics. 
And with that kind of approach try to 
zero in on all the things that possibly 
create a new form. Because the new 
form will be distinct from the old form 
in several ways. I try to see what has 
changed and then try to isolate what 
caused that change.” 

This being so, it seemed like he might 
have a good explanation for why the 
music, once so revolutionary in the Six- 
ties and early Seventies, seem to be 
going backwards, not so much a part 
of a consolidation process where the 
roots are examined and cared for but 
in what often seems a careless way, 
reactionary almost. 

“Really it’s the same thing that’s hap- 
pening generally in society: there’s 
reorganising. In the Blues People I 
explained how the music changed as 
the people changed. The Black Liber- 
ation Movement was attacked in the 
Sixties and Seventies and our leader- 
ship destroyed. But in the stopping of 
that movement, you'll notice also that 
the music goes through some severe 
changes. On the one hand it gets to be 
ultra-metaphysical, where you get a lot 
of ‘Om-m-m-m-m’ in it. And then 
there’s the development of a whole lot 
of non-blues-oriented ‘avant garde’. 

“The whole looking back at the roots 
is a re-grouping. It’s a reaching back 


for the elements that will make certain 
that the music itself doesn’t disappear. 
At this point the music is going through 
a struggle between those who want to 
make it an appendage of European 
concert music and the others who are 
relating it to the whole Afro-American 
experience in a way that is both related 
to the traditional culture and at the 
same time making new statements. I 
mean, if you’re going to play what we 
call ’jazz‘ just to let me know that you 
have heard John Cage, you’re not 
going to say anything new. For many 
people, I think they’re looking back to 
go forward.” 

But in the Sixties of course, when 
the politics of Black Nationalism influ- 
enced the direction of the music, when 
as Baraka wrote: ‘The black musicians 
who know about the European tem- 
pered scale (mind) no longer want it if 
only just to be contemporary’, there 
were still many people who had worked 
for ten years to achieve concert plat- 
form status for their music. ‘Back to 
the roots’ created conflicts in the musi- 
cians’ community. The philosophy was 
anathema after a lifetime of moving on 
from the corner bar-room. 

“It’s essentially the same kind of 
class struggle going on,” said Baraka. 
“The struggle to be on the stage with 
the white musicians was essentially a 
legitimate struggle but, once you get 
on the stage with them that raises the 
level of democracy that you first strug- 
gled for. The next generation don’t 
have to make that struggle. So they’re 
sitting on the stage with the white musi- 
cians and they find out ‘Hey, the music 
ain’t swingin! They say: well, how can 
the music swing? I know — we got to 
go back in the community again.” 

And, finally, do you agree as Linton 
Kwesi Johnson has suggested that disco 
music reflects the current state of play 
in Afro-America? 

“Disco music is a watered down rip- 
off patterned after popular black music 
which is blues, any kind of blues. In 
the main, it’s a commercial music put 
out by the corporations in the same 
way that all propaganda is. The fact 
that black people would go for it means 
there’s a confused political state. And 
when the bottom fell out of disco, they 
tried to pump that shit up and get all 
these instant little rock bands. The only 
thing that put the bottom back in, that 
made the whole pop music business re- 
store itself was Michael Jackson. And 
Michael Jackson is pimping off Stevie 
Wonder, y’understand, but making the 
lyrics backwards.” 


Reprinted from the December 1984 issue of ‘The Wire’ 
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POETRY 


Raymond R. Patterson 


AT THAT MOMENT 
(A Legend of Malcolm X) 


When they shot Malcolm Little down 
On the stage of the Audubon Ballroom, 
When his life ran out through bullet holes 
(Like the people running out when the 
murder began) 
His blood soaked the floor 
One drop found a crack through the stark 
Pounding thunder--slipped under the stage 
and began 
Its journey: burrowed through concrete into 
the cellar, 
Dropped down darkness, exploding like 
quicksilver 
Pellets of light, panicking rats, paralizing 
coackroaches-- 
Tunneled through rubble and wrecks of 
foundations, 
The rocks that buttress the bowels of the 
city, flowed 
Into pipes and powerlines, the mains and 
cables of the city: 
A thousand fiery seeds. 
At that moment, 
Those who drank water where he entered... 
Those who cooked food where he passed... 
Those who burned light while he listened... 
Those who were talking as he went, knew 
he was water 
Running out of faucets, gas running out of 
jets, power 
Running out of sockets, meaning running 
along taut wires-- 
To the hungers of their living. It is said 
Whole slums of clotted Harlem plumbing 
groaned 
And sundered free that day, and 
disconnected gas and light 
Went on and on and on.... 
They rushed his riddled body ona stretcher 
To the hospital, But the police were too late. 
It had already happened. 
RAYMOND R. PATTERSON is a native of Harlem. 
He teaches at the City College of the City 
University of New York. He is the author of two 


books of poetry: Elemental Blues and 20 Ways of 
looking at a Black Man and Other Poems. 
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Peter Harris 


Let's Give Each Other Low Fives or - 


UPTIGHT Everything's Alright 
(for Richard Beverly) 


it’s way past time 

we reclaimed UPTIGHT 
rescued it 

from the sucking clutches 

of Hollywood gag writers 

the synthetic bump & grind 

of David Bowie Hall & Oates 
it’s way past time 

we muted the foul mouths 

of soap opera psychologists 
groping the tempo & cadence 
for Black Word 

which meaning Love Contentment Health 
they warp meaning tense paranoid sickness 
and Stevie sang: 


Bee Gees 


baby everything is alright 
UPTIGHT outtasight 
baby everything ts alright 
UPTIGHT outtasight 


it's way past time 
we reclaimed 


soul cool bad  superbad_ attitude rap keep on pushing 
doing it righton _ brother/sister boogie down — get down 
getoff getback breakdown _ split terrible rhythm &blues 
rock&roll together man _ funk that’ship youdig smooth 
sweet freak alright really jive tothe max — say what 

| heard that that’scold vibes girl what's happening 

like you know trip wow later — solid 


UPTIGHT/meaning Love Contentment Health 
everything is alright 

UPTIGHT outtasight 

it’s way past time 

we reclaimed Black Power shakes 

snatched our hands from imposters 

who grip thumbs jerk back before 
completing the clasp of fingers 

turn up knuckles to insincere fives 

let’s plant punjab sticks 

in our palms impale hands ignorant of the codes 


let’s start giving each other low fives 
shoveling deep into cool funky earth 

to slap palms _— slaps shuddering the land 
for miles around like we'd just slamdunked 
the winning points in the interplanetary 
intramural last-second cosmic playground 
basketball overtime! 


let's confuse the world 
with our communication 
click on our musical computer brains 


flash eyes smiles — slurs 
rearrange this English this Spanish — this Xosha 
this talk 


put the sl back in slang 
up back in tight 


everything is alright 
UPTIGHT clean outtasight 
Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Yeah! 


let’s give each other low fives 

digging staking claiming 

the words we’ve mined 

watched sift through sneaky floor boards 

at the U.S. Assay Office... 

scooping back with new feelingsmeanings 

for all our old wordssayings 

new wordssayings for all our old feelingsmeanings 


starting with UPTIGHT 

which meaning Love Contentment Health 
(everything is alright) 

don’t mean tense paranoid sickness 
(UPTIGHT outtasight) 


and you know what Stevie sang 


Peter Harris 


lf We Embrace the Satisfied Few 


This is the year of dumb decisions 

This is the year of Backwards Searching 

This year many people harvest Shallow Flashbacks 
many jam the roads sightseeing rusty moviesets 

This year many people cling to scapegoats 
many accuse change of changing 

This year many people people open eyes in back of their heads 
many cataract their peripheral vision 


archeologists, paid by frightened politicians, 

bury the truth of the past 

with their kickbacks 

they hire sculptors & potters to crack their creations 
hide them in wood-paneled surburban basements 
museums charge admission 

to view these artificialfacts 


yet, as the world turns 
dirt wraps wombs around 
the treasures of the planet 
protecting against Have Dig Will Pay 
waiting for the Imaginative 
who dirty fingernails plowing earth 
chew their way past The Good Old Days 
past The Way We Use To Do It 


The Future awaits below official stalling 
thick-packed into slow motion 
like a comet frozen underground 


subversive streams flood false foundations 
melting stalactites pierce sagging floors 


new steam 

new steam powers the collapse 
the hot fog blinds us 

the comet flares past 

our sight clings to its tail 

a scalding geyser seals the horizon 
into our porous memories 


we drink our children’s sweat 
if we embrace the satisfied few 
and walk backwards down the comet's path 


PETER HARRIS is the founding editor of ‘Genetic Dancers’. He is the author of two books: 


‘Six Soft Sketches of a Man’ (poems) and ‘Wherever Dreams Live’ (folktales ). He writes 


a regular column on sports and culture for the ‘Baltimore Afro-American’ newspaper. 


jonetta rose barras 


Who are these people 


with the flick of the 

switch they kill 

pass men and bombs around 
like bad news, call 

my mother poverty stricken 
and don’t even know her name. 


who gave them the right to 

take a life for a life 

walk overseas on the island 

they call the Falklands or 

through the bodies strewn like 
wind blown paper across Lebanon. 


they negotiate peace, after 
they sell the weapons 
they create the lingering 
odor of burning flesh that 
races across the lands 

of the world. 


they spread their 

schizophrenia around under 
misnomers: Caribbean Basin 
Initiative, Camp David Peace Accord. 


It is contagious. 


pass through wheat sales 
infant formula distribution 

hit squad stories, communistic 
fear tactics. 


| have taken to falling 

on my knees, searching 

for god, scratching 

the earth for understanding. 


what do we do 

to stop these people who 

have such an unquenchable _ thirst 
for death 


jonetta rose barras is an award winning writer 
based in Washington D.C. Her poems have been 
published in several journals including ‘The Black 
Scholar’, ‘Freedomways’ and ‘The Washington 
Review’. 
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Sonia Sanchez 


A Letter to Dr. Martin Luther King 


Dear Martin, 

Great God, what a morning, Martin! 

The sun is rolling in from faraway places. | watch it reaching out, 
circling these bare trees like some reverent lover. | have been standing 
still listening to the morning, and | hear your voice crouched near hills, 
rising from the mountain tops, breaking the circle of dawn. 

You would have been 54 today. 

As | point my face toward a new decade, Martin, | want you to 
know that the country still crowds the spirit. | want you to know that 
we still hear your footsteps setting out on a road cemented with black 
bones. | want you to know that the stuttering of guns could not stop 
your light from crashing against cathedrals chanting piety while hus- 
tling the world. 

Great God, what a country, Martin! 

The decade after your death docked like a spaceship on a new 
planet. Voyagers all we were. We were the aliens walking up the 70's, 
a holocaust people on the move looking out from dark eyes. A thirsty 
generation, circling the peaks of our country for more than a Pepsi 
taste. We were youngbloods, spinning hip syllables while saluting 
death in a country neutral with pain. 


And our children saw the mirage of plenty spilling from capitalistic 
sands. 

And they ran towards the desert. 

And the gods of sand 

made them immune to words that strengthen the breast. 

And they became scavengers walking on the earth. 

And you can see them playing. Hide-and-go-seek robbers. 

Native sons. Running on their knees. Reinventing slavery on asphalt. 
Peeling their umbilical cords for a gold chain. 

And you can see them on Times Square, in N.Y.C., Martin, selling 
their 11-,12-year-old, 13-,14-year-old bodies to suburban forefathers 
and you can see them on Market Street in Philadelphia 

bobbing up bellywise, 

young fishes for old sharks 

and no cocks are crowing on those mean streets. 

Great God, what a morning it'll be someday, Martin! 

That decade fell like a stone on our eyes. Our movements. 
Rhythms. Loves. Books. Delivered us from the night, drove out the 
fears keeping some of us hoarse. New births knocking at the womb 
kept us walking. 

We crossed the cities while a backlash of judges tried to turn us 
into moles with blackrobed words of reverse racism. But we knew. And 
our knowing was like a sister’s embrace. We crossed the land where 
famine was fed in public. Where black stomachs exploded on the 
world’s dais while men embalmed their eyes and tongues in gold. But 
we knew. And our knowing-squatted from memory. 

Sitting on our past, we watch the new decade dawning. These are 
strange days. Martin, when the colour of freedom becomes disco fever; 
when soap operas populate our Zulu braids; as the world turns to the 
conservative right and general hospitals are closing in Black neighbor- 
hoods and the young and the restless are drugged by early morning 
reefer butts. And houses tremble. 

These are dangerous days, Martin, when cowboy-riding presidents 
corral Blacks (and others) in a common crown of thorns; when -- 
nuclear-toting generals recite an alphabet of blood; when multinational 
corporations assassinate ancient cultures while inaugurating new civi- 
lizations. Comeout comeout wherever you are. Black country. Waiting 
to be born... 

But, Martin, on this, your 54th birthday — with all the reversals — 
we have learned that black is the beginning of everything. 

it was black in the universe before the sun; 
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it was black in the mind before we opened our eyes; 

it was black in the womb of our mother; 

black is the beginning, 

and if we are the beginning we will be forever. 

Martin. | have learned too that fear is not a Black man or woman. 
Fear cannot disturb the length of those who struggle against material 
gains for self-aggrandizement. Fear cannot disturb the good of people 
who have moved to a meeting place where the pulse pounds out freedom 
and justice for the universe. 

Now is the changing of the tides, Martin. You forecast it where 
leaves dance on the wings of man. Martin. Listen. On this your 54th year, 
listen and you will hear the earth delivering up curfews to the 
missionaries and assassins. Listen. And you will hear the tribal songs: 


Ayeeee Ayooooo Ayeee 

Ayeeee Ayooooo Ayeee 
Malcolm ... Ke wa rona* 
Robeson... Ke wa rona 
Lumumba ... Ke wa rona 
Fannie Lou... Ke wa rona 
Garvey ... Ke wa rona 
Johnbrown ... Ke wa rona 
Tubman ... Ke wa rona 
Mandela ... Ke wa rona 


(free Mandela, 
free Mandela) 
Assata ... Ke wa rona 


As we go with you to the sun, 
as we walk in the dawn, turn our eyes 
Eastward and let the prophecy come true 
and let the prophecy come true. 
Great God, Martin, what a morning it will be! 


*he is ours 
SONIA SANCHEZ came into prominence during the black power era. She is the author of 12 books 


including ‘We a BaddDDD People’, ‘Homecoming’, ‘A Sound Investment and Other Stories’. Her 
most recent book is ‘Homegirls and Handgrenades’. 


Baron James Ashanti 


Another Day 
Another Dollar 


The stale scent of handtruck labor through changes — sipping life from a shot glass 
and the garment district's stranglehold this haggard beer garden sermon of tear stained 
On morning; a nightmare’s span ascension — solemn in a gospel rock 
from this bloodclot the size of a ravinous rat c o's 
gnawing at the walls of a man’s insides that moves with precision of a conveyor belt tragedy 
chained to a destiny of a distant wage is just a man harassed by a circus of hostile flies 
sweat streaming through the sky’s sieve/ buzzing through the scaffolding of his boxed ear/ 
“My wife ain’t no domestic engineer Study the wind 
.. .goddamnit the word maid don't bring tremble break the tatooed mold 
respect. . .and I’m the man who hurts the molten bronze of old Mose 
each time the confectionary stroke trapped by a cryptic weight that measures 
of madison avenue pats her ass... victims for the knock out punch 
| pushes handtrucks to feed my family like this blue denim pain that whispers 
| works with my hands — on my feets and any place but here ! 
not on my knees” But a poor man’s job is better than no job 
Petirac-and-therack when dusk weeps into the hemorraging sky 
challenges a live lipped silence snagged by a barbed wire void while petals fall 
common as spit like mortar fire in this endless war 

of statistics and under employed martyrdom/ 
but what can you do . 
when grief walks like a peninsula BARON JAMES ASHANTI is a widely published writer based in 
of questions across the day’s treadmill. . . Philadelphia. 


instant Karma caught taking the world 
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Claudette Straker 


1946 — 1954 


Claudette Straker, former member of Race Today 
Collective, Renegades Players and Creation For 
Liberation, died on Sunday November 25, 1984. 


While on holiday in the USA, she fell ill and died 
within days at Washington Hospital Centre. 


She leaves three children, Jacqui 20, Michael 18 and 
Marva 17. 


She was cremated on 11th December 1984 at Croydon 
Crematorium, Thornton Heath, London. 


WE MISS HER 


PEN THOUSAND 
West Indians volun- 
teered to fight in the 
Royal Air Force during 

the Second World War. 

EM Noble was one who 

enlisted to serve King 
and Country. 

Below, we reprint a 

chapter from his book 
Jamaica Airman: a 
black airman in Britain 
1943 and after 
| inwhich he chronicles his 
experiences. 


E Martin Noble 


Jamaica 
Airman 


In order to implement my decision 
to enlist in the armed forces of the 
Crown, I duly presented myself at 


the recruitment centre in Kingston | 


where I was given an application 
form, told to take it away, complete 
and return it as soon as possible. 
This I did the very same day. In- 
stead of being given a date to report 
to the local garrison for training as 


‘I expected, imagine my surprise and 


disappointment when I was told 
that my application would be consi- 
dered by the appropriate au- 
thorities, and I would in due course 
be informed of their decision. I was 
absolutely livid. Did they need 
fighting men or not? If the news- 
papers and recruiting posters were 
to be taken seriously, there was 
need for every able-bodied man 
that could be induced to come for- 
ward, yet here was I, intelligent, 
willing and able, being told, ‘your 
application will be considered in 
due course’. 

If that was the measure of 
urgency with which the war was 
being prosecuted, I could not help 
but feel its duration would outlive 
my generation. As if to confirm my 
most pessimistic view, some three 
weeks later I received a letter di- 
recting me to report to a very well 
known school building, on a Satur- 
day morning three days later to sit 
an educational test. It was yet 
another ten days before I was in- 
formed that I had satisfied the edu- 
cational requirements, and was in- 
vited to meet the selection commit- 
tee for an interview to decide for 
which branch of the armed forces I 
was best suited. On that score I had 
no doubts whatsoever, it was the 
Royal Air Force for me. 

The selection committee, which 
consisted of an army officer, an of- 


ficer of the Royal Air Force, and 
an elderly civilian gentleman was a 
further projection of my not very 
flattering opinion of everyone and 
everything connected with the pre- 
sent venture. The two officers I un- 
derstood, but the presence of the 
civilian rather intrigued me. I con- 
cluded he was there no doubt to see 
fair play between the two contesting 
claimants for my services. I later 
learnt that he represented the bus- 
iness organisations of the island 
who were sponsoring and paying for 
our journey to England. 

Somewhere between the latter 
part of 1942 and early 1943, a 
number of business organisations 
owned mostly by expatriate En- 
glishmen decided that, as their con- 
tribution to the war effort, they 
would sponsor and finance a limited 
number of volunteers for the army 
and air force to fight in Europe. At 
that time no attempt was being 
made from official sources to tap 
the Jamaican manpower potential. 
The response to their initiative was 
so enthusiastic and overwhelming 
that I suspect the British Govern- 
ment was shamed into taking over 
the operation by instituting official 
recruitment of West Indian males 
for these two branches of the armed 
forces. Eventually there were about 
10,000 West Indians serving in the 
Royal Air Force, about 70% of 
whom were Jamaicans. I do not 
have the figures for the army, but 
at a rough guess I would say there 
were perhaps as many as in the air 
force. 

Not surprisingly then, it was the 
civilian who put the first question 
in his most pompous manner. ‘Now 
young man, why do you want to 
join the armed forces?’ I felt like 
saying, ‘to start a conscientious ob- | 
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Jamaica Airman 


jectors club’. Instead, I replied, ‘to 
serve my King and Country’. 

‘Admirable, admirable, my boy.’ 
The pompous old ass, I thought. 
Now it was the turn of the army, 
‘Which branch of the service would 
you like to join? The army or the 
air force?’ I wondered what would 
happen if I said the Navy. At that 
time ‘negroes’ were not being ac- 
cepted into the Royal Navy. I re- 
plied however, ‘the air force, sir’. 
‘We could really do with you in the 
army, you know, make a damned 
good soldier of you.’ I had no inten- 
tion of being manoeuvred into the 
army, and countered, ‘I have no 
doubt whatever, sir, that whichever 
branch of the service I enter, I 
would be properly trained, but if 
the air force will have me, that’s 
where I would like to be’. 

‘Excellent, that’s the gen, give it 
to him straight. After that, Colonel, 
I think any further attempts to sell 
him to the army would be poach- 
ing.’ ‘Yes, I think this one is yours 
Squadron Leader.’ ‘Now Mr Noble 
(for the first time I was being ad- 
dressed by name), you may return 
home and make your plans, as we 
shall be sending you to the Pal- 
lisadoes base in about ten days 
time.’ At this all three rose, indicat- 
ing that the interview was at an 
end. Each in turn shook me by the 
hand, and wished me good luck. I 
was delighted, and perhaps for the 
first time in my life I was completely 
tongue-tied. “Thank you sirs, er, I 
mean gentlemen.’ 

The very next day I departed for 
Port Maria to spend a few days with 
Mamma, before going on to 
Linstead to see my dear old Moma. 
I knew she would take my joining 
the forces very hard, and I wanted 
to spend the major part of my re- 
maining time with her. 

Mamma took the news in her 
stride, her main concern was that I 
should make sure I was always 
adequately covered up against the 
treacherous English weather. To 
hear her speak one would think 
there was perpetual winter in Eng- 
land. 

Moma on the other hand was ob- 
viously broken hearted over my im- 
pending departure, but resolved 
not to blight my last visit with her 
by shedding tears (although I am 
sure she did so in private). Instead 


she spent the time knitting me a | 


woollen pullover. In fact she was a 
member of the local War Effort 
Committee who sold raffle tickets, 
held jumble sales etc., to raise funds 
towards the upkeep of the Spitfire 
squadron which Jamaica had contri- 
buted to the war effort. 

When my ten days at Linstead 
had expired and the time came to 
say goodbye, I found it far more 
difficult than I had imagined it 
would be. Moma was convinced 
that even if I survived the war she 
would have passed away before I 
returned. So, for her at any rate, 
this meant a last and final farewell. 
This realisation upset me much 
more than I cared to admit. I had 
no fears for myself. With the sup- 
reme confidence of youth, I was 
sure I would return at the end of 
the war, decorated and be-medal- 
led. It was the thought that I might 
really never see my beloved Moma 
again, which brought a lump to my 
throat, and tears to my eyes. If she 
had any fears for my life she cer- 
tainly did not voice them. Typical 
of her deep understanding, she 
evinced more concern for my mate- 
rial comfort. ‘Don’t forget to wear 
lots of warm clothes, go to bed 
early, and stay away from loose 
women. Have regular meals, and 
write often.’ ‘Yes Moma, I will take 
care of myself, and I will write at 
least once per week.’ How glibly 
those promises were given, and in 
all sincerity. But before long I was 
to discover that in total war, even 


such mundane acts as writing letters | 
can be no longer a matter of one’s | 


own decision. 

Once embarked on the troopship 
for England, although I wrote dut- 
ifully every week, it was to be more 
than three months before any of my 
letters were delivered. From the 
moment of embarkation, nay two 
days before that, there was a com- 
plete security blackout, until our 
safe arrival in England some three 
months later. 

My instructions from the recruit- 
ment office were to report to Pal- 
lisadoes air base. On arrival I was 
directed to a small building where 
there were about a dozen young 
men like myself, in civilian clothes, 
and carrying large suit cases. We 
were apparently the last of that 
day’s batch of recruits to arrive. 
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After about a quarter of an hour, 
in which time I had introduced my- 
self to the others, a corporal arrived 
and marched us, suit cases and all, 
to the kitting-out building. Each 
name was called in alphabetical 
order, given a number (by which 
we would be known for the remain- 
der of our service life), and as we 
passed along a long counter, behind 
which a number of airmen were 
standing, each recruit was issued 
with a different item of kit or clo- 
thing by each airman. 

Kitting-out having been com- 
pleted, we were directed to various 
billets, to a pre-arranged plan, 
shown the dining hall, and informed 
that dinner would be served bet- 
ween 12.30 and 2 pm., after which, 
we were to return to our respective 
billets and await further instruc- 
tions. The remainder of that first 
day was spent handing in our civi- 
lian clothes which would be re- 
turned to our homes, and familiaris- 
ing ourselves with the general lay- 
out of the base. 

On the following day our initial 
training began in earnest, and con- 
tinued uninterrupted for the next 
three weeks. Fortunately for me, 
playing football had kept me very 
fit. Nevertheless, for the first week 
at the end of each day, it was as 
much as I could do to write up my 
diary before retiring. For some of 
my comrades it was much, much 
worse. One or two were so com- 
pletely done-in at the end of the 
day that they quite regularly went 
to bed without waiting for the even- 
ing meal. 

Soon we sensed rather than 
knew, that the day of our departure 
could not be far off. Then one 
morning towards the end of the 
third week, instead of the usual drill 
routine, we were told on first 
parade, that we would be going on 
a week’s leave starting that very af- 
ternoon. Leave pay and ration allo- 
wances were collected, walking-out 


‘dress pressed where necessary, and 


all were ready to depart just after 
dinner. On the military transport 
into Kingston, the usual flights of 
fancy as to how this first leave 
would be spent, was given full rein. 
My last farewell to the family was 
such a disturbing one that I decided 
quite deliberately not to visit them 
again before sailing. I refrained 


from mentioning the fact that I was 
on leave. So as not to arouse the 
family’s suspicions, I wrote two let- 
ters and left them at the guard 
room, with instructions for their 
posting at three day intervals. 

During this week in Kingston I 
spent a large part of my time at the 
public library, reading everything I 
possibly could about England and 
the English people. I wanted to 
learn all I could in the short time 
at my disposal, about the people 
with whom I would be living and 
fighting in the near future. 

Two days after returning from 
leave, we were ordered to hand in 
our tropical kit and draw a supply 
of overseas kit from stores. We 
were forbidden to communicate 
with our families, or anyone outside 
the base. All passes were stopped, 
even for the permanent staff of the 
base. On the night of the fourth day 
we were marched in full battle order 
to Port Royal docks, where we 
boarded a troopship. We knew that 
our ultimate destination was Eng- 
land, beyond that, no other infor- 
mation was given to us. 

Our first port of call was the 
American naval station at Guan- 
tanamo Bay in Cuba. No one was 
allowed ashore, and no one, cer- 
tainly no one among the recruits, 
knew why we had called there. It 
could not have been for re-fuelling 
as we had only been at sea for a 
very few hours, and no more troops 
were taken on board. Local traders 
in a variety of small crafts laden 
with trinkets, staw hats, and a large 
assortment of fruits came along side 
plying their wares. Strict orders 
were given, however, that only fruit 
should be bought from them. The 
officers were obviously concerned 
that we should not encumber ourse- 
Ives with a lot of useless acquisitions 
before entering the war zone. 

For the next three days the voy- 
age settled down to a calm and 
placid routine of exercise, meals 
and sleep, in that order, the sea was 
as smooth and unruffled as a mill 
pond. Then quite suddenly in the 
afternoon of the fourth day, the en- 
tire scene changed. An ominous si- 
lence descended on us, followed by 
a distant whistling which quite 
rapidly developed into a hideous 

+o : roar, reminiscent of an express train 
E M Noble with fellow officers at a picnic at Bondions: near Nottingham, 12 Group Flight Command Headquarters rushing through a tunnel, to be fol- 
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E M Noble with friends at the War Graves Commission, RAF Stanmore, 1949 


E M Noble with friends standing by the Lancaster bomber in which he made a trip over Germany. The photo 
was taken at RAF Wyton, Hunts. 


Jamaica firman 


lowed by a crashing blast of thun- 
der, and a colossal tropical down- 
pour. The sea whipped by the wind, 


came at us in huge mountain-, 


ous waves, which left the great 
troopship wallowing in their wake 
like a mere bit of flotsam. 

The sound of breaking glass, 
slithering furniture, and the shouts 
of officers giving orders to the crew, 
adding to the general noise of the 
storm, created an unholy din. For 
most of us recruits this was a very 
frightening experience. Many could 
be seen hanging over the rails, their 
stomachs in revolt. As the evening 
progressed the wind gradually sub- 
sided, the sea became calmer, and 
the clouds gave way to a gentler, 
but steady fall of rain. By midnight 
the storm had blown itself out, and 
ship-board life returned to some- 
thing like its normal routine as 
quickly as it had erupted. 

We were disembarked at New- 
port News, given the luxury of a 
bath and a meal, betore departing 
for a military camp near Denbigh, 
Virginia. On arrival at the camp, 
we joined, or were joined by a 
number of English airmen, who had 
been undergoing training in 
Canada, and like ourselves were in- 
transit to England. We spent a 
month at this camp (Camp Patrick 
Henry) and, considering that we 
were negroes almost to a man, in 
the heart of the American ‘Jim 
Crow Country’, our stay was a very 
pleasant one in every way. 

As guests of the American gov- 
ernment, and British subjects at 
that, we were more or less given 
the run of the camp. We shared all 
the social amenities that were avail- 
able to the white Americans, and 
were even given a small spending 
allowance in dollars by Uncle Sam’s 
government. The food, which is al- 
ways a major consideration with 
servicemen the world over, was ex- 
cellent, and there was plenty of it. 
There was, however, one aspect of 
our treatment which struck me as 
rather odd: the desperate attempts 
by everyone in authority (American 
that is) to try to convince us level 
headed West Indians that, simply. 
because we were wearing the un- 
iform of the Royal Air Force, we 
were somehow superior to the 
American negro, who was wearing 
the uniform of his own country; 


therefore that entitled us to more 
favoured treatment. How naive can 
one get? 

Let it be clearly understood that 
no stone was left unturned by our 
American hosts to make our stay 
among them a comfortable and en- 
joyable one. Visits to places of in- 
terest, including the factory of a 
world renowned brand of cigaret- 
tes, were laid on. In spite of all that, 
I left America with the distinct feel- 
ing that, as a negro, I had no great 
desire to return to it. 

When we departed from Camp 
Patrick Henry, the train journey to 
Jersey City, though it gave only 
brief glimpses of the country, 
nevertheless afforded us an oppor- 
tunity to see something of the gen- 
eral topography of that part of 
America. Some of it was very 
beautiful indeed, but what impres- 
sed me most was the sense of vast- 
ness which it conveyed. At Jersey 
City the train went straight on to 
the river boat for the trip across the 
Hudson River to New York. This 
was a completely new and thrilling 
experience for me and my friends. 
Accustomed as we were to the com- 
paratively small rivers and boats of 
our tiny island home, we could 
never, until then, have envisaged a 
whole troop-train being  trans- 
ported by boat. This was to be the 
first of many such contrasts, which 
brought home to us,the minuteness 
and almost insignificance of 
Jamaica, in the context of the world 
as a whole. 

New York when it was reached, 
as far as I am concerned, remains 
but a mere impression of docks and 
boats’ sirens. As for the famous 
Statue of Liberty, we never saw it, 
because our ship sailed that same 
night whilst we were asleep after 
our long and exhausting journey 
half way across America. When we 
awoke next morning and went on 
deck, we beheld a convoy of some 
forty troopships and merchantmen, 
a destroyer and two frigates, our 
escorts, On the distant horizon. 

The voyage to Liverpool was 
long, much too long, tedious and 
uncomfortable. The best that can 
be said for it is that we arrived 
safely. Two things however stand 
out in my memory from this voyage. 


| An abiding abhorrance of sausage 
which has lasted to this day, having 
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been forced to eat the ghastly things 
twice a day for ten consecutive days 
when we ran out of other 


provisions, due to our unexpected 


length of time at sea dodging 
German U-boats. The other was 
intense cold. Cold as I had never 
before experienced it or imagined 
it could be. Thankfully all things 
must sooner or later come to 
an end. So did this voyage. One 
morning in June the convoy nudged 
its way up the Mersey estuary to 
give us our first sight of England. 

Liverpool, when it came into 
view, did not give a flattering first 
impression. This was not surprising, 
after the hammering it had taken 
in the war so far. On disembarka- 
tion we were met by members of 
the Women’s Volunteer Service 
(WVS), who served us with un- 
sweetened tea and buns. Briefly re- 
freshed, we were then shepherded 
aboard a troop-train bound for a 
training camp RAF Filey on the 
Yorkshire moors. On the journey 
we passed through the ancient and 
beautiful cathedral city of York, 
then on to Scarborough, one of the 
most popular north country holiday 
resorts. If the truth be told, by now 
we were in no fit state to observe 
or appreciate any of this beauty. 

One of the first pleasant surprises 
England provided for me person- 
ally was the luxuriant vegetation of 
the countryside. The very last thing 
I expected to see in England was | | 
fields and gardens to rival in beauty | _ 
the tropical growths of my native 
land. The trim vegetable and flower 
gardens, which adorned the backs 
of the houses facing the railway 
lines, were a welcome optical relief 
after weeks of monotonous sea and 
sky. 

The camp which was reached in 
the late afternoon was much better 
than we had dared to hope. It was 
situated on a cliff overlooking the 
sea to the east. On the south-east- 
ern side was a fairly large golf 
course. To the west, a cluster of 
neat semi-detached houses. To 
someone unaccustomed as I was to 
the English type of dwelling houses, 
they looked like so many boxes, al- 
beit, beautiful boxes, in a bee hive, 
each one being identical to its 
neighbour. I could imagine myself, 
after an indulgent night out on the 
town, being unable to identify my 


particular box. The thought of try- 


ing to gain entrance to my 
neighbour’s house, especially if the 
master happened to be away, 
brought an amused chuckle at the 
thought of what the wagging ton- 
gues, and prying eyes would make 
of it. 

This was a basic training camp 
for Royal Air Force Regiment re- 
cruits. The site in peace time was a 
Butlin’s holiday camp, but had no 
doubt been taken over by the War 
Office or Air Ministry after the out- 
break of hostilities. My fellow re- 
cruits and I were by normal military 
standards, very comfortably bil- 
leted four to a billet in this erstwhile 
holiday camp. Ernest being the tal- 
lest and most well built of the four, 
was the natural choice as senior re- 
cruit in charge of our chalet. Not 
much chance of anyone bucking his 
authority. Ernest certainly com- 
manded physical authority, but it 
was I who immediately established 
myself as spokesman and trouble- 
shooter of the group. My very first 
self-imposed task was to get hold 
of a copy of King’s Regulations and 
Air Council Instructions (KRIS) 
from the camp library, in service 
parlance, the ‘airman’s bible’. The 
object of the exercise was to make 
myself thoroughly conversant with 
our rights, duties and obligations 
under current regulations. In a rela- 
tively short time I had become a 
sort of ‘legal adviser’ and ‘father 
confessor’ to my chalet mates. Ifa 
way had to be found around an irk- 
some regulation, I found it. If an 
infringement of basic liberty took 
place, I would immediately spot it 
take measures to have it redressed. 

Among the other recruits I be- 
came the ‘squadron leader’ for the 
remainder of our training. The ac- 
tual term used to describe me at the 
time was Squadron Leader Walrus. 
I was nicknamed Squadron Leader 
Walrus because within days of my 
arrival at RAF Filey I was forced 
to have three of my upper front 
teeth extracted. This left a yawning 
gap in the middle of my mouth, 
which in turn emphasised the prom- 
inence of the remaining teeth on 
either side, hence the resemblance 
of a walrus. It was inevitable that 
this role would bring me into con- 
flict with the flight sergeant instruc- 
tor. Whilst there was no real enmity 


in this encounter, the flight sergeant 
was an ‘old sweat’ who took pride 
in describing himself as a ‘Liverpool 
dock rat’, and was determined to 
cut this ‘rookie upstart’ down to 
size. 

With the remainder of the flight, 
the very eminence of Fit. Sgt. 
Harper’s rank was enough to put 
the fear of god into them. I, on the 
other hand, was determined to 
combat force of rank with intelli- 
gent strategy. Echoes of my days as 
a solicitor’s clerk. In this respect, 
every duty, every instruction, was 
meticulously carried out without 
question. In short, I strove to meet 
every standard set by my instruc- 


tors, and was so successful in my | 


dedicated application, that grudg- 
ingly the Flight Sergeant would 
from time to time use me to de- 
monstrate to the ‘awkward squad’, 
how a particular manoeuvre in sen- 
try-go or rifle drill etc. should be 
properly executed. 

Towards the end of the second 
week of training, I decided I would 
go into Hunmanby Moor, the 
nearest village to our camp, on the 
Saturday night in spite of a quaran- 
tine which had been placed on us 
as soon as we arrived. This, how- 
ever, meant running the gauntlet of 
the flight sergeant. A way had to 
be found around this particular 
hazard. I had noticed that the flight 
sergeant was very friendly with a 
certain airwoman who worked in 
the airmen’s mess. I therefore ap- 
proached her with the story that the 
boys of my chalet and myself 
wanted to lay on a little surprise 
treat in one of the village pubs for 
the flight sergeant as soon as the 
quarantine was lifted, as a gesture 
of appreciation for his kind handl- 
ing of us in our initial ignorance, 
but in order to maintain the element 
of surprise, we needed to know 
which pub he used, so that we could 
avoid him when making the ar- 
rangements. 

However lame that excuse may 
seem now, it should not be forgot- 
ten that the white personnel on 
camp at the time had a very poor 
opinion (due to ignorance) of the 
black recruits. It was not at all sur- 
prising, therefore, that she believed 
every word, and was only too happy 
to cooperate in 4 harmless conspi- 
racy by giving me the name and lo- 


EM Noble in 1942, Kingston, Jamaica | 
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E M Noble with a friend at Doctor's Cave, Montego 
Bay, about 1940 
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cation of the public house which the 
flight sergeant frequented. 

On the night of my choice I slip- 
ped under the wire, went to the vil- 
lage, and had myself a whale of a 
time in a pub well removed from 
the scene of the ‘dock rat’s’ junket- 
ing. After breakfast the following 
morning, I again contacted the air- 
woman and informed her that, un- 
fortunately, the little surprise we 
were planning would have to be cal- 
led off, as we were reliably in- 
formed that senior NCOs were for- 
bidden to drink with, or accept pre- 
sents from, the recruits under their 
charge. This of course I was fully 
aware of all along. Not that it would 
have made the slightest difference 
to either the flight sergeant, or our- 
selves, if a genuine intent was pre- 
sent. 

Shortly after the quarantine was 
lifted, I paid a visit to Scarborough 
on a day pass one Saturday. The 
afternoon was spent seeing the 
sights and enjoying a walk in 
Peasholme Park, where the flowers 
were already clad in their riotous 
summer colours, rivalled only by.a 
variety of printed cotton dresses of 
the lovely Yorkshire lasses out for 
an afternoon and evening’s enjoy- 
ment with the many servicemen 
who frequented the town. Scar- 
borough was, up until then, the only 
large English town I had ever vis- 
ited. On market day, even in war- 
time, it was a bustling busy place. 
Apart from servicemen, there were 
very few young men to be seen any- 
where, but there were lots of girls, 
old men and middle-aged women, 
and a surprisingly large number of 
children. I elicited, the information 
that the large number of children 
was due to the fact that this was 
one of the areas to which children 
from London and other vulnerable 
industrial and shipping areas were 
evacuated during the blitz. 

On my walk almost everyone 
gave me a greeting, and some, more 
bold than others, even stopped for 
a chat. They wanted to know what 
part of the world I was from, and 
marvelled at the fact that I spoke 
English perfectly, and without any 
trace of a foreign accent. The high 
spot of my afternoon’s walk for me 
was a darling old couple, who hum- 
bly begged to be allowed to shake 
my hand for luck. Until then I 


thought that sort of superstition was 
confined to uneducated colonials. 

In the evening I made my way to 
what seemed to be the ‘mecca’ of 
all servicemen in the town, The 
Grand Hotel, where a dance was in 
progress. On entering the dance 
hall, I had my most pleasant sur- 
prise to date. Of some 300 or so 
people in the hall, only about a third 
were men, the remainder were all 
women ranging in ages from about 
16 to 50. I soon became the centre 
of attraction, either as a novelty or 
a curiosity, and to tell the truth, I 
didn’t really care which. I not only 
danced every dance, but was ex- 
cused almost every dance by three 
or four different girls. The experi- 
ence was so unique, and I was gen- 
erally having such a good time, I 
made no attempt to analyse the 
reason. Why look a gift horse in the 
mouth? Why indeed? 

Although the inhabitants of the 
nearby village of Hunmanby Moor 
were somewhat apprehensive of us 
recruits when we first arrived, by 
the time we were nearing the end 
of our training, a number of us had 
made friends among the locals, and 
were regular visitors to some of 
their homes. My particular friend 
was the village post mistress, a 
charming and very hospitable lady. 

About this time Ernest, a couple 
of boys from another flight, and my- 
self, decided it would be a good idea 
if we could organise a concert for 
the last week-end of our stay, and 
invite our village friends as a sort 
of thank you gesture. The camp 
commandant was delighted with the 
suggestion, and gave it his blessing. 
The camp cinema was put at our 
disposal to stage the event. 

We were able to borrow props 
from an ENSA party who were en- 
tertaining troops in the area at the 
time. Many of the British officers 
and airmen with entertaining ex- 
perience gave valuable advice. A 
‘steel band’ was improvised, using 
an old oil drum cut in half, spoons 
and forks, combs wrapped in tissue 
paper, and even bits of metal rods. 
I venture to suggest that these un- 
sophisticated Yorkshire villagers 
were perhaps the very first English 
people to hear an authentic West 
Indian steel band at play. 

For the event, I composed and 
read a monologue, sang a calypso, 


of which I wrote the lyrics, and 
Ernest was the principal character 
ina comedy sketch. There was also 


a song and dance act. At the end 
of the war, the lead singer of the 
song and dance act became a 
household name in Britain as 
leading vocalist with Geraldo, a 
nationally renowned dance band, 
who were regularly featured on the 
radio for many years. The entire 
venture was a huge success, and on 
the Monday following the concert, 
the commanding officer received a 
letter from the villagers, bearing 
some 50 or more signatures, stating 
that, ‘of the thousands of recruits 
who had passed through the 
training centre, the West Indians 
were the best behaved, and had 
given the least cause for complaint’. 
What was more, an open invitation 
was extended to any member of that 
draft of recruits to visit their village 
when on leave, and enjoy all the 
civic amenities free of charge. In 
addition, the signatories were 
prepared to offer accommodation, 
free of charge, to any two recruits 
at any one time. This latter offer 
could be taken up by writing to the 
village post office. 

As the day of our final passing- 
out parade drew nearer, rivalry 
between the flights became intense, 
and was reflected not only among 
us recruits, but also our instructors. 
On one occasion a_ particularly 
difficult manoeuvre was being 
perfected, but after an hour there 
were still members of the squad 
who were not up to the standard 
the flight sergeant thought 
necessary. This was taking place on 
the drill square and after all this 
time some of the recruits began to 
show unmistakable signs of 
weariness. To our relief we were 
marched off the square, for a rest 
as we thought. This was an illusion 
which was soon made plain. Instead 
we were marched to the road 
opposite the camp’s sick bay. ‘Do 
you know why we have come here?’ 
asked the flight sergeant. ‘Well, Pll 
tell you. So that anyone who 
collapses will have not far to go for 
medical attention.” He made his 
point and got the perfection he 
sought. It was therefore no more 
than everyone expected, when, on 
final passing-out parade, Flight 
Four won the much sought after 


title of ‘Best Flight’. The surprise 
would have been, if we had failed 
to do so. } 

There was one other event of 
prime importance, morale wise, 
which took place during our last 
week at RAF Filey. Unknown to 
us the Air Ministry had been 
making a film of us from the day of 
our arrival at Liverpool, right up to 
a few days before our final passing- 
out, and this film was shown to us 
before we left Filey for our various 
destinations. Speaking for myself I 
can honestly say I felt very proud 
when I saw myself on film going 
through some of my military paces, 
knowing that the film was at that 
very time being shown in the West 
Indies. Although at times we felt 
that we were being pushed to the 
utmost limits of our endurance, in 
the final result, we were just as 
proud of our instructors, as I am 
sure they were of us. 

We were now fully trained 
combatants, as far as fighting goes, 
but trade and operational training 
still lay ahead of us. I had 
volunteered as a wireless air gunner 
(WOP.A.G.) or flight engineer. 


But because the war was now in its 
final stages (just weeks before the 
Normandy landings), the need for 
men to be trained in_ these 
occupations no longer existed. 
Consequently, all of us, who had 
put in for air crew training for 
whatever category, were asked to 
remuster to ground staff activities. 
Ernest and myself, who had 
become very close friends, put in 
for a fadar’ colirse, but 
unfortunately at the last moment I 
took ill and had to go into hospital, 
whilst the remainder of my col- 
leagues went off on_ their 
respective training courses. As a 
Tesuuy (wot oF this, period)? of 
hospitalization, I not only lost 
contact with my former chalet 
mates, but was forced to settle for 
a clerical (general duties) career. 
The next time I saw Ernest Peart 
was on this holiday to Jamaica. By 
then he was a minister in Michael 
Manley’s government. Needless to 
say we had a marvellous reunion at 
his home, where I had so much to 
drink, he had his chauffeur drive 
me home as protection from would- 
be muggers or foot pads. 


E M NOBLE was born in Jamaica in 1917 and came to England in 1943 to join the Royal Air 
Force. He remained in Britain after the war as a civilian and was a founder member of the West 
Indian National Association one of the early West Indian political pressure groups after the war. 
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Games people play. Why do they play 
them? Why does a cricket Test Match 
arouse the interest of millions? Two 
countries, Honduras and El Salvador, 
in the 1970’s, actually went to war over 
the results of a football match. Wimb- 
ledon is more closely followed by the 
earth’s millions in North and South, 
East and West, than a summit meeting 
of the world’s most important statesmen. 

Why do men play? The earliest art 
in the caves of Altamira, record men 
at play, in the hunt. 

The overwhelming majority of 
people, of every race, in every clime 
over this great globe, when away from 
work, seek out games and are passion- 
ately devoted to sport. That is an incon- 
testable fact. 

Therefore, sports must have more 
meaning, more significance than the 
aesthetes dealing with the rarified arts 
have attributed to them in mere foot- 
notes, if so much. 

And yet there is something even 
more astonishing about world sports. 
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And it took a remarkable West Indian 
mind, C L R James, to draw it to the 
attention of the world. 

He wrote in a work that has been 
hailed as the finest book on sports the 
following: 

“Organised games had been part 
and parcel of the- civilisation of 
Ancient Greece. With the decline 
of that civilisation they disap- 
peared from Europe for 1,500 
years.” 

Amazing, but true. The record 
shows that the Football Association 
was founded in 1863. It was in 1866 
that the first athletic championship was 
held in England. The first English cric- 
ket team left for Australia in 1862. In 
the United States the first all profes- 
sional team was organised in 1869. 
Lawn tennis was actually invented and 
played for the first time in 1873. All of 
a sudden organised sports and compet- 
ition returned to Europe in the late 
19th century and spread to the New 
World. 


All this and more James points out 
in his remarkable work Beyond A 
Boundary. More importantly, while 
these games were being organised in 
the late 19th century, democracy was 
returning to the world. An amazing 
conjuncture of events, and far more 
than an historical coincidence. Some- 
how the freedom of man, is inter- 
connected with organised games. As- 
tonishing. 

How does Antigua fit into this world 
picture? In the late 19th century in An- 
tigua, as in the rest of the Caribbean, 
sugar was King. The English planters 
wanted recreation. The accumulation 
of capital and the consumerism that 
goes with it are not ends in themselves, 
though modern society would have us 
so believe. 

At any rate, the English planters in 
the Caribbean, at the same time as 
Europe, began to organise games in 
the West Indies. In The late 19th cen- 
tury an MCC team, under Lord 
Hawke, toured Antigua, among other 
islands. Tiny, 108 square-miles An- 
tigua was at the forefront of things! 
Cricket was foremost. The Antigua 
Grammar School was founded in 1884. 
Organised games, mainly cricket, was 
central to its curriculum. So too was 
football and swimming, or, as it was 
properly called in those proper times, 
aquatics. A tennis club, exclusively for 
English whites, was formed in Antigua 
in 1902. Portuguese, indentured or 
freed in Antigua, were excluded. The 
Portuguese formed their own tennis 
club in 1904, and since they were too 
few in number, gradually admitted 
blacks who had acquired some status, 
however insecure, into their club. 

By 1910 cricket clubs, again for 
whites, were firmly established in An- 
tigua. Football would follow. By 1913 
a cricket tournament between the Lee- 
ward Islands was initiated and con- 
tinues to this day. The rivalry in this 
tournament is no less passionate now 
than it was in the beginning. 

By the 1930’s Antigua had its first 
black sporting hero. A legend in his 
life time, and even more so now, after 
his untimely death in his prime and in 
his pomp, in World War II. 

He was Pat Nanton. At cricket he is 
hailed as the best batsman ever to come 
from Antigua, Vivian Richards, the 
world’s greatest contemporary bats- 
man, inclusive. Oldsters insist that he 
hooked, fiercely, from on the front 
foot. And that Victor Trumper or Jack 
Hobbs played the off drive as sweetly 
as did Pat Nanton. The way this com- 
parison is expressed is as his contem- 
porary put it. Hobbs played the off- 
drive as sweetly as did Pat Nanton, not 
Pat Nanton like Hobbs. If they exagg- 
erate it tells the regard his genius and 


his art prompted in the hearts of all 
classes. Pat Nanton also played football 
for Antigua, and his feats in football 
are as legendary as those in cricket. In 
athletics he was most outstanding to 
me, since the impeccable records of the 
Antigua Grammar School show that he 
ran the 100 yards flat race in 10.1 sec- 
onds in 1938. This record stood for 25 
years! This man is more than his 
legend. 

Pat Nanton was black, but by Anti- 
guan standards of the time he was well- 
born. Soon the ordinary, the primary 
school educated, the petty-officer, the 
artisan, the baker, the messenger 
would walk into the sports fields and 
struggle not only for excellence, but for 
equality. 

By a strange historical process, the 
vacuum that Pat Nanton left was filled 
by Hubert Anthonyson. Hubert An- 
thonyson was born poor, and without 
the benefit of a secondary education 
had no means of entry to any form of 
respectability in a plantation society 
dominated by a handful of white plan- 
ters both on the plantation and in the 
Crown Colony Legislature, except by 
way of sports. 

By the 1950s Anthonyson was the 
best fast bowler in the West Indies as 
he came from one of the “small is- 
lands”. 

By the 1950’s Anthonyson was the 
He played football for Antigua in mid- 
field. He was the best swimmer in An- 
tigua in his youth and during the 1940s 
and 1950’s. He was a pole-vaulter of 
high quality, and did the high jump as 
well as the broad jump. He played lawn 
and table tennis, volley ball and even 
water polo. The Pat Nanton tradition 
of all round excellence was being con- 
tinued, if not extended, by Anthony- 
son. This capacity for excellence in 
sport became a tradition as Maurice 
Hope, moving to England where train- 
ing facilities were available, rose to be 
light middle weight Boxing Champion 
of the world. Then came Vivian 
Richards, who would play world class 
football before he established himself 
as acricketer, in a class with Bradman, 
Hobbs, Hammond, Hutton, Headley 
and Sobers. The Nanton tradition still 
holds good. 

In the more contemporary scene, 
Antigua has produced not only the pro- 
lific feats of Viv Richards with the bat, 
but also the devastating pace of Andy 
Roberts with the ball. Roberts was 
rated as the fastest bowler in the world 
in the 1970’s, and his performances for 
the West Indies were simply poetry in 
motion. 

But before Richards and Roberts, 
there was Lester Bird, now Deputy 
Prime Minister of Antigua. At school 
and in local athletic competitions he 


was in the top drawer in the 100 yards, 
the 200 metres in high jump and in his 
later speciality the long or broad jump. 
He played football for Antigua and is 
perhaps one of the best left-wings that 
Antigua has seen. Lester Bird was the 
fastest bowler in the West Indies in 
1955-57. Wesley Hall not excepted who 
played in Antigua in 1958. An athletics 
scholarship in the United States dep- 
rived Antigua, the West Indies and the 
world of a great fast bowler in Lester 
Bird. 

Lester Bird was Antigua’s first world 
class sportsman. He was the first Anti- 
guan to win a medal in an international 
event. He established the all West In- 
dies record in the long jump in 1958. 
He beat the then world champion, 
Ralph Boston, in this event in 1959. 
He won a bronze medal at the Pan 
American games and then, cruel fate 
damaged a hamstring muscle before 
the Olympics in 1960. 

But before all this took place, and 
could take place, the foundation was 
laid in competition on the sports field, 
which was more than sports. 

On the cricket field the planter had 
to be captain. The locals of any island 
team called him “Mister” at all times 
on the field. The obeisance was a con- 
dition of playing, otherwise players 
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were classified as indisciplined and 
banished from the team. Plantation 
society insisted on rigid subordination 
and called that “discipline”. 

One player decided to end that. He 
was Arrindell “Babats” Joseph, a dap- 
per, compact, opening batsman and 
clever bowler with more than just turn. 
(Cricket, incidentally, is played both 
on the pitch and in the head). Having 
established his supreme value to the 
Antigua side in the 1930s, Babats called 
no man “Mister” on the cricket field. 
Equality on the cricket field, if 
nowhere else, was an urgent necessity. 
Estate manager and Antiguan cricket 
captain, McSeveny, was called “Mac”, 
plain and simple, by Babats Joseph. 
Social hierarchies and dumb obeisance 
might be necessary in the colonial 
scheme of things, off the field but not 
on it. Babats saw to that. A whole 
people would grow in consequence. 
Cricket provided the social confidence 
for this bold challenge by A. Babats 
Joseph to the ancient regime. 

One high peak had been conquered, 
but another loomed. Growth after all 
is the constant overcoming of con- 
tradictions within an organism. Our or- 
ganism is cricket. The idea of “Mister” 
as the form of address to the captain 
gone, the institution of the white cap- 
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several players for several years, but 
backed by the economic power of the 
planters in plantation economics, Lee- 


wards cricket captaincy remained 
white. Lily white. So on the planta- 
tions, so in the legislature, so on the 
cricket field. Whiteness meant domi- 
nance. Some Antiguan players would 
put that in its place, the dustbin of his- 
tory, long before it was overcome at 
West Indies political level. The struggle 
began, so to speak, on the cricket 
fields. 

The players are important. They 
made history, cricket and social his- 
tory, but they have never been written 
about in this context or put in proper 
perspective before. Let these names 
suffice. They are Leo Gore (father of 
Hugh) a fine batsman, and the best user 
of feet to spin bowling that I have seen 
except for Rohan Kanhai. Then there 
was Malcolm Richards, the father of 
the great contemporary batsman, Viv- 
ian Richards. Then too, there was Wil- 
lie Gore, a cricketer of extraordinary 
intellect, together with Sammy Henry, 
godfather of cricket in Nevis. 

These players decided that the plan- 
ters’ white representative, who alone 
could lead a cricket side, regardless of 
ability, was no longer tolerable. With 
such they could not play, and no longer 
did play. They struck Strong medicine, 
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gauntlet was laid down. Cricket, in 
Kant’s categorical imperative, ought to 
be led by cricketers, and whiteness 
should no longer be a criterion. Mark 
you, all this was going on on the cricket 
field long before the modern nat- 
ionalist movement. In fact this took 
place in 1934. The white captain would 
lead the West Indies team until 1960. 
The abolition of that deep-seated pre- 
judice had its roots in the Leewards. 

But Gore, Richards, MacMahon and 
Mackie Thompson of St. Kitts, Howell 
of Nevis, George and Franklyn 
Edwards and others of Montserrat did 
something else of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

The values of cricket, playing with 
straight bat through thick and thin, 
fighting it out according to the rules, 
on a sticky wicket if need be, accepting 
the judgement of a fellow human being 
as final and without question, absolute 
refusal to intimidate umpires, in what 
today is called gamesmanship, and 
never to waste time in the face of vic- 
tory or defeat. These were essentials 
they insisted on from both plebian and 
privileged player alike. They were not 
always followed and adhered to on a 
Leeward cricket field, as elsewhere. 
But any breach was well observed. 
These essentials philosophers call vir- 
tues. All agree that virtue, values or 


principles cannot be taught, but they 
can be learnt. Cricketers learnt them 
on the Leewards cricket fields, as 
elsewhere, but more importantly, our 
people, who had no other traditions 
and who themselves could not play, but 
who followed the vicissitudes in a Lee- 
ward island tournament with an inten- 
sity and a passion which they brought 
to nothing else, learnt through cricket 
these classic human virtues by the route 
of rivalry in Leewards cricket. In many 
ways the vital character, the essential 
nature of the people of Antigua was 
shaped, not by the colonising British, 
their religion or their education system, 
but by cricket. 

It is this atmosphere, this struggle 
for equality on the sports field in which 
the decisive character and future of An- 
tigua rests. Sports and equality, sports 
and democracy? If Antigua becomes a 
new democracy in man’s struggle to 
overcome the division, the truncation 
of man and the domination of man by 
class rule, sports would have played no 
small role in Antigua and in emancipa- 
tion from a history of slavery, crown 
colony thraldom and our persistent 
under-development. 


TIM HECTOR Antiguan political activist and jour- 
nalist. The editor of ‘Outlet,’ weekly newspaper 
of the Antiguan Caribbean Liberation Move- 
ment. 
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Doors open 7.30 — show 8.30 


The 
Decline 
of 
English 
Cricket 


The decline of English cricket as a 
subject of an article has been posed to 
me. I accept, but with a certain trepida- 
tion. 

First of all, decline is not a perma- 
nent state. In two or three years the 
said cricket could easily take an upward 
form; and while you are looking for 
decline you must also be aware of the 
sprouting elements for advance. Fi- 
nally the argument is, and cannot but 
be, historical. 

With all my fortifications in order I 
can now join battle. Historically I find 
it impossible to do without remember- 
ing what happened in the decline of 
English cricket, 1920-21. The English 
team then, like this one, lost eight Tests 
in succession. A C Maclaren, a famous 
veteran, said that he could select a team 
and beat the Australians which was if, 
I may be allowed my rare excursion 
into violence, a hell of a thing to say. 


I cannot go into detail, but what Mac- 
laren did was to analyse the Australian 
team (their fast bowling, their medium 
pace bowling, their batting) to point 
out weaknesses and to select English 
players whom he said could take advan- 
tage of these weaknesses. 

The Australian victorious march was 
checked, and Maclaren’s method made 
an indelible impression upon me. Be- 
side Maclaren there was C B Fry and 
others. Now for me. An Australian 
team came to England and was beaten 
in Test after Test, not only beaten but 
disgraced. I was a reporter then, and I 
thought the same but I did not write it. 

However, years after, Bradman 
tackled that year, 1956, so disastrous 
for Australia. They were beaten above 
all by the off-spin of Laker. Bradman 
did not complain of how badly the 
Australians played, but he said that he 
would have worked out a method of 
playing Laker. And now get ready: if 
that method failed he would have 
another to try. 

I have been thinking along those 
lines having been brought up on the 
writings of C B Fry. But Bradman was 
categorical — you had to analyse the 
concrete difficulties and work out a 
method. What you were not to do and 
let me repeat it, not to do, was to keep 
on putting out men who had failed and 
putting in men who you thought would 
take their place. When your team is 
winning or is more or less equal to the 
other team, you can get away with that. 
But history and my many years of ex- 
perience tell me that when you are los- 
ing constantly you have to seek why 
that is happening and take measures to 
fill that gap or correct that weakness. 

What I am trying to say about the 
English team and the selection commit- 
tee is that I see no sign whatever that 
there is any serious analysis of the body 
of the matter and a strategic attempt 
to strengthen weaknesses and improve 
strengths. 

Now before you can go into propos- 
als it is best to know the reasons for a 
pervading sickness. I can now only be 
brief, but today the kind of analysis 
that you used to get from the masters 
and reports of the journalists have dis- 
appeared. They have disappeared first 
because of television and the fact that 
after two or three overs, two or three 
people are on the television saying 
what happened and giving causes. 

You cannot analyse a five day cricket 
match or five, five day matches in that 
way. The result is that we have a series 
of front page observations, dramatic 
moments, astonishing successes, as- 
tonishing failures — everything or no- 
thing, governed by the remorseless 


claims of the television audience wait- 


DAVID FRITH sees Englane 
sli 


ing for the event which will summarise 
the day’s play or the morning’s play. 

I am certain of this because I used 
to participate in the old reporting and 
I know our discussions, unceasing, and 
then the way we used to read our re- 
ports the next morning and compare. 
There were the special players, who 
were our personal friends, to whom we 
could talk. The press and the older cric- 
keters constantly had the feeling of re- 
sponsibility for going below the sur- 
face. 

Today there are no cricket reporters 
of that kind, but there are journalists 
who must catch the passing event and 
seek the pregnant phrase. I am not at- 
tacking a body of men for not doing 
what they ought to do. I am saying that 
modern means of communication, the 
pressure by other sports on cricket 
space, photography, love for scandals 
and the general absence of strategic 
thought (and not merely on cricket) 
have deeply damaged cricket reports. 
I do not say that the reporters do harm 
to the cricket but that cricket in the 
present age does great harm to 
reporting. 


C L R James. Born in Trinidad 1901. Marxist 
historian, author, philosopher and political ac- 
tivist in Caribbean, African, American and British 
anti-colonial struggles. 
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Soldier's s 


By Charles Fefll 
Directed by No 


A Soldier's Story, unquestionably the 
most significant black-themed motion 
picture to emerge from Hollywood in 
the past decade, has opened in the Un- 
ited States to a near-unanimous critical 
acclaim and long lines at the ticket win- 
dow. Directed by Norman Jewison and 
adapted by Charles Fuller from his 
Pulitzer Prize winning play, the film’s 
apparent commercial success may well 
presage an increase in the major 
studios’ and large independents’ pro- 
duction of minority-oriented films of 
serious intent; an area in which the in- 
dustry has been grossly deficient for 
reasons ranging from traditional racist 
attitudes to fear of financial failure in 
an era where a ‘low budgeted’ film, 
$7,000,000, must take in a minimum of 


Adolph Ceasar 
$21,000,000 at the box office if the pro- 
ducers are to break even on their in- 
vestment. 

A Soldier's Story, set on a segre- 
gated, Southern, army post in 1944, of- 
fers a penetrating study of black and 
white psyches within the framework of 
a tautly scripted thriller. Davenport, a 
black Captain portrayed by Howard 
Rollins, arrives on the base to investi- 
gate the murder of Sergeant Waters 
(Adolph Caesar), a black career soldier 
whose ‘spit and polish’, martinet-like 
leadership style has alienated him from 
the black troops under his command. 
Davenport’s mission is complicated by 
his color. The pride that the black en- 
listed men feel on his arrival (a mere 
800 blacks served as officers during 
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World War II) evaporates as he rejects 
the general and easy assumption that 
Waters was a victim of the Ku Klux 
Klan and launches a painstaking probe 
into the circumstances surrounding the 
slaying. Davenport’s white fellow offic- 
ers, deeply resentful of his very pre- 
sence in their exalted ranks, are equally 
disturbed by his relentless search for 
the truth. 

Jewison and Fuller have adroitly 
‘opened up’ the action of the play, vivi- 
dly recreating the feel, look and spirit 
of the period while retaining the 
flashback structure which worked so ef- 
fectively on stage. A fine cast, in which 
Larry Riley as C J Memphis, a blues 
singer, warm hearted country boy de- 
tested by Sergeant Waters for his 
‘niggerish’ mannerisms, and Denzel 
Washington as Peterson, a sharp wit- 
ted, articulate ‘New Negro’ who des- 


| pises Waters for his ‘white man’s at- 


titudes’, stand out and brings the film’s 
multi-faceted conflict structure into 
gripping and, ultimately, emotional 
moving focus. 


The plot’s construction in many ways 
parallels that of Herman Melville’s 
masterpiece, Billy Budd. C J Memphis 
strongly resembles the Christ-like Billy 
(reversing Memphis’ initials makes the 
symbolism obvious) and Sergeant Wat- 
ers is a clear equivalent of the brutal 
Master of Arms, Claggert. Both stories 
are set within the closed universe of 
the military amidst the peculiar (to out- 
siders) mores, folkways and honor 
codes fostered by the martial environ- 
ment. Both stories, though placed in 
times of war, involve men who are 
deeply frustrated by their physical sep- 
aration from the conflicts for which 
they have so rigorously trained and in 
whose stated objectives they deeply be- 
lieve. Fuller’s masterly delineation of 
the military mind is not, however, sol- 
ely the product of his imaginative re- 
sources; the author was himself a com- 
missioned officer in the US Air Force 
during the early 1960s. 

The ingredient that Fuller has added 
to the Melville model is the great 
American conundrum, race. In so 
doing he has rejected the simplistic 
conceptions which have unfortunately 
caused much recent non-white writing 
to fall into the category of racial cheer- 
leading and/or damnation of all things 
and persons, white. His treatment of 
the characters is even-handed and 
realistic; they are not stick figures 
mouthing dubious and platitudinous 
propaganda, but living, breathing, lov- 
ing, hating human beings, and their re- 
levance both to their own times and to 
ours is immeasurably enhanced by this 
fact. 

Throughout 


Fuller’s career, his 


work, most obviously in the award win- 
ning play, Zooman and the Sign, has 
been deeply concerned with the critical 
question of protecting the black com- 
munity, of blacks taking full responsi- 
bility for their individual lives and col- 
lective future irrespective of white soc- 
iety’s attitudes, opinions or even its 
very existence. We have, he tells us, 
our own piece of this country which, 
tragically, we have failed to cultivate 
and, in fact, have allowed to decay 
around us, physically, spiritually and 
morally. Concomitantly, we must fi- 
nally and resoundingly reject one of 
slavery’s more destructive legacies, the 
nearly pathological need for white ap- 
proval of our actions. In his continuing 


exploration of these themes, the often | 


sickening reality of black-on-black 
crime has frequently been Fuller’s 
metaphor. In Zooman, the protagonist 
is a sociopathic teenaged murderer, 
whose terroristic expressions of self- 
hatred, the community’s response or 
lack of it to them, challenge many of 
the more cherished assumptions of the 
cheerleading school of contemporary 
black literature. 

A Soldier’s Story extends Fuller’s 
thesis. Though the metaphorical ‘black 
community’ has been transformed 
from a North Philadelphia neighbor- 
hood to an Army brigade, the point of 
view remains the same. The commun- 
ity must be defended against both the 
crypto-fascists in its midst such as Wat- 
ers, and those self-appointed angels of 
retribution who would dispense their 
own quite tarnished brands of ‘justice’ 
on the Sergeant and his ilk. 

The telling of the tale is replete with 
ironies; for Waters, in his own tortured 
way, definitely defines himself among 
the defenders of the race. His perverse 
attitudes represent a kind of racial 
pride gone wild within the brain of a 
man who, in the final analysis, is as 
much victim (psychologically) as he is 
victimizer. The film’s shattering de- 
nouement brings this and other seem- 
ing contradictions into a crystalline 
perspective to which, whether one ag- 
rees with the author or not, attention 
must be paid. 

Fuller, Jewison and Columbia Pic- 
tures, which has given the film massive 
promotional support, are to be com- 
mended by all those possessing the in- 
tellectual courage to pursue the tortu- 
ous American racial dialogue beyond 
rhetorical simplemindedness into the 
more rarified atmosphere of reason 
and reality. 


LOU POTTER ts an award winning Afro-Ameri- 
can screen writer based in New York, Recent 
work includes films on Amiri Baraka and Fre- 
derick Douglas. He is soon to embark on a series 
of television films presenting the history of jazz. 


Caribbean in 
Crisis 


The Caribbean One 
Year After Grenada 


Made by Rosso Productions 
for Channel Four Television 
Directed by Greg Lanning 


Reviewed by Leila Hassan 


This television documentary attempts 
to portray, for British viewers, the 
realities of the Caribbean today for 
those whose decendants have inhabited 
the territories for 400 years. 

It fell into two distinct parts: the first 
gave an overview of the economic crisis 
in Trinidad, Antigua, Grenada and 
Jamaica; the second part concentrated 
on Grenada - the events that led to the 
US invasion and its consequences for 
the lives of Grenadians. 

The importance of the film is that it 
allows ordinary people, workers and 
peasants, men and women, to describe 
the conditions under which they live 
and work. Coupled with the style of 
the narrator — Linton Kwesi Johnson 
who spoke directly to viewers in the 
first person - the programme achieved 
both authenticity and immediacy. 


Narrator: “For years we have cul- 
tivated crops like bananas and 
nutmeg exclusively for export and 
neglected to grow enough food to 
feed ourselves. Our plantations 
were organised by you to serve 
your needs with the result that 
even when they flourished they 
were never able to provide the 
basic necessities of life for us ... 
... The truth is that you have be- 
come richer while we remain 
poorer,” 


Jamaican female peasant: “I can’t 
even eat fish for I don’t have 
money to buy it, sometime not 
even sugar in the morning to make 
tea. True sometime we don’t have 
nothing at all to put in the pot, 
have to go to bed without some- 
thing to eat.” 

Narrator: “In these hard times 
how often do we eat meat?” 


Jamaican Female peasant: “Well 
sir about 9 months now we don’t 
able to walk into a beef shop.” 


Jamaican female peasant:“One of 
the roughest times in history. If it 
wasn’t for the sugar cane there 
would be dying. We have this 
school nearby and the parents 
they can’t afford to send them 
(children) there...” 


Narrator: “Would you believe 
that we in the Caribbean have an 
annual food import bill of one 
thousand million US dollars a 
year, while land remains idle?” 


Narrator: “Just imagine we are 
still working on the plantation 
using the same methods as our an- 
cestors did. What remains of these 
plantations whether banana, 
sugar or nutmeg are but 
graveyards where a few of us con- 
tinue to toil in primitive condi- 
tions.” 


Grenadian Female Nutmeg 
Worker: “Last week I work two 
days, ... Yesterday we had was to 
get pay and we still don’t get paid. 
The estate gone down very bad 
you know... What you call well 
break down.” 


The film took us to Antigua, where the 
indigenous agriculture has been deci- 
mated in favour of the ‘tourist planta- 
tion’ condoned by Prime Minister, 
Vere Bird. Then to Trinidad, whose 
squandermania of its petro-dollars has 
resulted in strikes, rebellions and mass 
protests. And to Jamaica, with a 
peasantry living on the verge of starva- 
tion, a declining agriculture and baux- 
ite industry. 

The section on Grenada cleverly pit- 
ted US state department film, which 
justified its invasion of Grenada, 
against Cuban film of gruesome com- 
bat and construction of the airport. 
Maurice Bishop’s last moments were 
dramatically reconstructed. Eyewit- 
nesses and those who attempted to free 
him give poignant testimony. 

Undoubtedly the film will have its 
critics. The British population, black 
and white, is not accustomed to the 
Caribbean being portrayed in this way. 
It not only shattered the myth of sand, 
sea and sun, but the impression of pros- 
perity given by the popular, black 
weeklies: the development schemes, ir- 
rigation and land projects, farming and 
the material achievements of those 
Caribbean leaders in power today. 

My criticism would be that in 52 
minutes the film attempts to compress 
two or three documentaries into one. 
It is a pioneering film which deserves 
a wider audience than a one-off screen- 
ing on Channel 4. 


Leila Hassan, Assistant Editor of Race Today 
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Go to a performance of the Black 
Theatre Co-operative (BTC) and you'll 
find a packed audience of black youth 
rocking in the aisles. Open up a copy 
of the Observer read religiously by 
those interested in the mainstream cul- 
ture of the land and you’ll find a lengthy 
review of their current production. In 
five years the BTC have mounted 15 
major productions. Its popular TV 
sitcom is now running into its third 
year. 

The BTC stands out from the crowd 
of black theatre companies established 
over the last 10 years because it consis- 
tently pulls into its audience a mass of 
young blacks. BTC members share a 
common background with a section of 
their audience. They are children of 
black immigrants from Britain’s former 
colonial territories who resisted being 
recolonised once settled in Britain. 
Black youth followed suit. They rebel- 
led against the education system and 
refused to compete with their elders 
for the worst jobs, preferring to use 
their leisure to create unique cultural 
and social formations. These they de- 
fended in street battles with the police 
during cultural festivals and the rebell- 
ions of 1981. 

On the stage of British society, black 
youth were accustomed to playing main 
protagonists. It was to be expected that 
the young members of the BTC would 
found an independent black company 
rather than settle for bit parts with an 
established theatre company. Through 
their success on stage and screen BTC 
members have won public acclaim and 
recognition. The young blacks in their 
audience now see theatre as an opening 
to fame and fortune and breaking the 
mould of ghetto confinement. 

The BTC contains two generations 
of black artists. Young actors like Vic- 
tor Romero, Chris Tummings, Trevor 
Laird and Malcolm Frederick were ex- 
perienced actors with professional 
training. Older members like Mus- 
tapha Matura and Farrukh Dhondy 
had been cultural and political activists 
during the 60’s and 70’s. The collabora- 
tion of these two sections have pro- 
vided the impetus for black theatre to 
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fringe circuit to success in the 
mainstream of theatre. 

The origins of the BTC lie in the 
refusal of the established theatre to 
give certain black plays ashowing. Wel- 
come Home Jacko the production that 
put the company on the map nationally 
and internationally was inspired by a 
visit its author, Mustapha Matura, 
made to a black youth club in the Mid- 
lands. The play shows a group of Ras- 
tafarian youth in total rebellion against 
the norms of British society. The estab- 
lished theatre approached to mount the 
play backed off. Most of the play’s 
dialogue was in the vernacular of the 
West Indies; the theme was ‘heavy’ and 
the characters alarming. The BTC took 
up the challenge of mounting Jacko 
under their own steam. It was pre- 
miered at a community centre and 
proved to be a critical as well as a box 
office success. With its high style and 
tempo, characteristic of the mass cul- 
ture of black youth, Jacko caught the 
eye of television. With its large and 
captive audience the BTC was commis- 
sioned by a major TV network to de- 
vise a TV sitcom series. The result 
was the now famous No Problem based 
on a family of young blacks. 

Despite its success the BTC has its 
share of critics. They consider the BTC 
has shortchanged the blacks in its audi- 
ence whose political and social agita- 
tion has opened up opportunities in all 
areas, the arts included, previously de- 
nied to blacks. The function of a popu- 
lar black TV series some black artists 
claim should be to encourage the audi- 
ence to enjoy a perception of how 
blacks see life with the ideas, views, 
feelings and mode of expression pecul- 
iar to them. Instead, viewers are pre- 
sented with the racial stereotyping typ- 
ical of traditional programmes made by 
whites about blacks. In addition, the 
fact that blacks themselves are par- 
ticipating in ridiculing aspects of black 
life allows whites to laugh at the prog- 
ramme without feeling guilty of racism. 
Another black sitcom recently fielded 
by a rival network which trivialises seri- 


ous concerns of the black community | 
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make the leap from success on the 


is seen as evidence by BTC’s critics of 
the low standards the company has set 
for the theatrical representation of 


blacks. 
With their staged works, the BTC 


have been more successful in achieving 
its objectives of ‘giving theatrical form 
to the voice and history of the black 
population in Britain’. It has mounted 
plays by black authors in Britain, as 
well as those from Africa and the 
Caribbean. Their major production for 
1985 will be Lorraine Hansberry’s A 
Raisin in the Sun. BTC productions 
have consistently depicted the struggles 
of people to break with an oppressive 
past and stultifying present and forge 
futures with the promise of progress 
and liberation. 

The success of the BTC in establish- 
ing a permanent independent black 
theatre company has to be seen in the 
light of the dynamic public presence 
blacks have established socially and 
politically. The advance of the black 
artist cannot be separated from the ad- 
vances made by blacks in general for 
the success of the BTC has been built 
on the company representing the con- 
cerns of the black community to white 
and black audiences alike. The BTC 
should ensure that it does not betray 
origins now that it stands at a cross- 
roads in its development. On the one 
hand it can divert its energies into pro- 
ducing productions such as its variety 
show transmitted on New Year’s Eve 
and submitted for the Montreux Festi- 
val. This show garnered a wide audi- 
ence but hardly one with a serious in- | 
terest in black cultural activity. On the | 
other hand it can continue to perform 
works like Farrukh Dhondy’s Mama 
Dragon which fused reggae music with 
a theme dealing with current struggles 
against colonialism. For it is plays like 
this after all that bear out the BTC’s 
claim of performing work’s having ‘an 
intimacy with, and responsibility to- 
wards the black communities’. 


AKUA RUGG was born in Nigeria. Critic, Arts editor of 


‘Race Today’. 


Visual Arts 


On July 17, 1984 Creation For Liberation (CFL) or- 
ganised the Second Open Exhibition of Contemporary 
Art by Black Artists. Over 150 artists originating from 
the Caribbean, India, Pakistan, North, South, East 
and West Africa and the USA submitted paintings 
and sculptures in various media, drawings, collages, 
batiks and textiles. The exhibition was the turning 
point in the black artists movement in Britain. There 
had not been an exhibition here which incorporated 
the variety, quantity, quality or standard of works 
finally selected and exhibited. Over two thousand 
people visited the exhibition. The major input was 
from immigrants to Britain and their offspring both 
self-taught and formally trained, who had been to 
Britain’s schools, colleges and art institutions. 

Side by side with its first and second exhibitions 
CFL organised seminars which facilitated practising 
artists and others to discuss theories and practices of 
art from ancient civilizations to today. CFL’s initiative 
has been followed by others. 

From August to November 1984 the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, the government body responsible for 
the Arts, assisted in the planning of Into the Open: 
New Paintings Prints and Sculptures By Contempor- 
ary Black Artists which toured the provinces of Shef- 
field, Nottingham and Newcastle. Although on a smal- 
ler scale than the London exhibition the calibre of 
works exhibited resulted in press and public acclaim. 
The Black Art Gallery in North London, opened in 
1983, provides a permanent exhibition space for black 
artists. 

CFL asked John La Rose, founder member of the 
Caribbean Artists Movement, New Beacon Books 
(1966) and the International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books (1982) to open the 2nd 
Open Exhibition. His introductory remarks, published 
below, gave those present a sense of continuity of the 
movement to which they belong. 


I am always filled with excitement whenever I attend 
the opening of an art exhibition. I am always amazed 
at the power of the imagination which creates works 
of art. Looking around the exhibition confirms this 
feeling of amazement and I congratulate the organis- 
ers, Creation for Liberation, and the painters and 
sculptors on the work they have contributed to this 
exhibition. 

When I came to England, for the second time in 
1961, and eventually settled here, there were a few 
well-known artists from the Caribbean. There was 
Frank Bowling, a friend of the well known English 
painter, Francis Bacon, whose work, that is Bacon’s, 
is marked by the influence of that most modern of 
19th century painters, Francisco Goya. Frank Bowl- 
ing was and still is a respected painter here and in 
the United States. 

Also Althea McNish, famous as a leading British 
textile designer, who represented both Britain and 
Trinidad and Tobago at the World Fair some years 
ago. She was a painter. 


Black 
Artists 
In Britain 


by John La Rose 


Gavin Jantjes 


Then Ronald Moody, from Jamaica the oldest of 
them all and recently deceased, trained as a dentist 
and gave it up for sculpture. A piece of his work was 
collected by the Nehru family. His sculpture fasci- 
nated me and I planned at one time to publish a book 
about it. He was influenced by the Arawak inheri- 
tance in the Caribbean and created a sculpture called 
Savacou, inspired by the legend of the mythical 
Amerindian bird. It stands in the campus of the Uni- 
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Sonia Boyce 


INDEXon 
CENSORSHIP 


Index on Censorship is a magazine which supports freedom of speech and defends writers, journalists, artists 


and similar who are harassed, censored or silenced on account of the views they hold. 


I+ publishes reports 


on individual cases and examples of banned writing worldwide-Africa, Latin America, Asia, Communist Europe, 


USSR and the West. The following is a selection from 1984/5:- 
Fatima Meer: Winnie Mandela in Brandfort 
My brief for Ghana radio 
Rumours, threats and sackings in Kenya 
Rene Philombe of the Cameroon 


The case of Fernando Costa Andrade 


Kwame Karikari: 
Ahmed Rajab: 
Mongo Beti: 
Angola: 
Malawi: 


The cases of Zangaphe Chizeze & Edge Kanyongolo 


Ingoapele Madingoane: Poems (South Africa) 
E B Dongala: The Man (Congo) 

Profile of Wole Soyinka by James Gibbs 

South Africa: 
Jean Baptiste Dosse Placca: 
David Kihazo: 
Miriam Tlali: 

T W Kambule: 
Gilbert Marcus: 
Don Mattera: 
lan Steadman: 


Togo TV- yours or mine? 
Uganda - nightmare country 
Remove these chains 

The education issue in South Africa 


One time brother 

Black theatre in the townships 
The case of Dr Tai Solarin 
Dambudzo Marechera: From the journal (Zimbabwe) 
Bisikisi Tandundu: 


Nigeria: 


Subscriptions cost £13 for one year (6 issues) or £14 overseas and $25 for USA. 
Index on Censorship: 39c Highbury Place, London, N5 1QP (Telize O1— 559.0116.1)) 


The case of Tendaamudzimo Robert Ratshitanga 


When Africans confront each other (Zaire) 


How the Publications Act treats Blacks more severely 


NEW TITLES FROM ALLISON & BUSBY 


OUR NIG 
Or, Sketches from the Life of a Free Black 


Harriet E. Wilson 
The first novel by a black writer ever to be published in the USA. 
“A dramatic, vivid account of white racism and the life of 
the poor and oppressed” — Guardian 
“| sat up most of the night reading and pondering the 
enormous significance of Our Nig” — Alice Walker 


£8.95 hb and £2.95 pb 


THE PLEASURES OF EXILE 


George Lamming 
Lamming’s classic study of the writer in exile, based on his 
own experience and on that of other leading writers from the 
Caribbean, including V.S. Naipaul, C.L.R. James, 
Edgar Mittelholzer, Sam Selvon and Andrew Salkey. 


£8.95 hb and £3.95 pb 


RUM AND 
COCA-COLA 
Ralph de Boissiére 


The stunning sequel to his 
masterpiece Crown Jewel, a 
novel that depicts the 
panorama of human passions 
and political unrest following 
the arrival of American soldiers 
in Trinidad during the Second 
World War. 


£9.95 hb 
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John Edgar Wideman 


OREALLA 
Roy Heath 


His brilliant new novel — a 
haunting portrayal of lost 
innocence, yearning and 
revenge in colonial Guyana. 


“Must surely add to his already, 


and justifiably, strong 
reputation” — Listener 


£8.95 hb 


SENT FOR YOU 
YESTERDAY 
John Edgar Wideman 


The third part of his acclaimed 
fiction trilogy about 
Homewood, the black ghetto 


of Pittsburgh — “A literary slice 


of rhythm and blues” 
(USA Today). 


£7.95 hb 


(Also available: Damballah and 
Hiding Place, £7.95 each) 


A&B 


ALLISON BUSBY 6A NOEL STREET, LONDON WIV 3RB, TELEPHONE a344c3 


versity of the West Indies at Mona, Jamaica. 

And finally there was that extraordinary painter 
Aubrey Williams from Guyana, who recently exhi- 
bited a series of paintings inspired by the music of 
Shostakovich. There were others, some not so well 
known. 

Then came CAM, the Caribbean Artists Move- 
ment, which we founded in December 1966. CAM 
organised three major exhibitions of Caribbean ar- 
tists. Two were organised in connection with the First 
and Second Conferences of the Caribbean Artists 
Movement held at the West Indian Students Centre 
in Earls Court. And we also influenced the decision 
to organise a major exhibition of Caribbean Art at 
the Commonwealth Institute. 

Besides those, many other small exhibitions and 
displays were mounted in schools and colleges of edu- 
cation. They were mainly got together by Karl Craig, 
who later became head of the Jamaica School of Art. 

It is commonplace today to see book covers illus- 
trated by artists from the Caribbean and Africa, black 
artists born here or from other parts off the Third 
world. That was not the case in 1968. 

It became the policy of CAM to use its connections 
with publishers, and writers being published, to insist 
on or to encourage the use of those artists for their 
books. We had some success with Oxford University 
Press, Longman, Nelson, Deutsch, Heinemann, 
Faber, later with Bodley Head, and many others fol- 
lowed. Publishers like ourselves, New Beacon Books 
and Bogle- L’Ouverture Publications, from the begin- 
ning, made it our policy to use artists for our work 
and other publishers, like Race Today Publications, 
later went down this path. 

CAM debated and discussed literature; poetry, 
drama, the novel; not so much painting and sculpture. 

I remember the first session we held on Caribbean 
painting and sculpture with Ronald Moody, Aubrey 
Williams, Althea McNish, Karl Craig and the young 
painters Paul Dash and Errol Lloyd. I remember 
Errol Lloyd describing how he saw himself at the 
time working out his apprenticeship. 

We did not discuss, at our public sessions, theories 
of public art like the movement founded by Dr Atl 
at the time of the Mexican revolution, which later 
produced the profound works of the Mexican 
muralists Diego Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros. But 
we had the most wide ranging discussions imaginable 
in private. These frequently lasted till early morning. 

CAM, as an artistic movement, had an important 
influence on Caribbean literature, especially poetry 
and literary criticism, but less marked on Caribbean 
painting and sculpture. We welcomed and encour- 
aged new work. 

So today, while linking our current efforts with 
what we did in the past, I welcome you all to this 
Second Open Exhibition of Black Art and once more 
congratulate the organisers and the artists, whose 
works are in this exhibition. 

Finally, I declare this exhibition open. 


JOHN LA ROSE was born in Trinidad 1927. Active in Trinidad independence movement. 
Came to Britain 1961. Political activist in black struggles in Britain. Founded New Beacon 
Books in 1962. 
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HOMECOMING 


Making History by Linton Kwesi Johnson 
Island Records 1984 
Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


In 1977, Linton Kwesi Johnson produced his 
first recording. Poet and the Roots (Virgin) gave 
us two of his best poems, ‘All Wi Doin Is 
Defending’ and ‘Five Nights of Bleedin,’ set to 
music composed by Linton himself in 
collaboration with a group of reggae 
musicians. It was a tentative and uncertain 
begining.The strong rhythms of the 
poems were forced out of their aural 
shape to conform to the music, when the 
music should have been composed and 
played more to serve the poems. Linton tried 
to compensate with an emotive tonality. ~ 
that did not quite work. The full 
power of the poems was 
consequently lost. 

Dread Beat an’ Blood 
(Virgin, 1978) was his first 
complete LP. The quality of 
the music and the technical 
competence of the recording 
was a great improvement 
on the initial effort of 1977. 
The influence of Dennis 
‘Blackbeard’ Bovell’s 
arranging and mixing 
talents was obvious. 
Linton’s voice was also 
more confident, and the 
power of the poems was 
more clearly conveyed. But 
the poems and the music 
were still not sufficiently 
consonant, both seeming 
to battle for domination. On> 
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one cut, for example, Vivian Weath- 
ers made song of ‘Song of Blood’, and 
Linton’s spoken refrains sounded almost 
redundant. Linton was feeling his way 
‘Doun Di Road’, as it were, but had not 
yet approached his destination. 

For those who had not yet taken the 
opportunity to read his poems, how- 
ever, or to hear him read them publicly 
in London and other British cities, 
Dread Beat an’ Blood was a suitable 
introduction to the unique synthesis of 
personal and political experience in 
Linton’s art, as well as to what would 
become the most consistent of his 
themes: confronting reality, social and 
political reality in Britain and in 
Jamaica. 

A year later, the second LP, Forces 
of Victory (Island, 1979) appeared. For 
the first time it was stated on the record 
sleeve that all the words (needless to 
say) and the music were composed by 
Linton. It was an appropriate acknow- 
ledgement, for on this LP the music 
more obviously served the poems, 
rather than the poems subserving the 
music. Consequently, Linton’s voice 
was now calmer but surer. Calmer but 
dreader. He had put aside some of the 
self-conscious emoting of the first re- 
cordings, allowing the — clearer 
emergence of the artistry and the vision 
that went into his poems before he ever 
got near a recording studio. This is 
most obvious on the remarkable ‘Inde- 
pendant intavenshan’ and ‘Want fi goh 
rave.’ Bovell continued to be very 
much a crucial part of the effort, and 
Forces of Victory was blessed by the 
trombone of Rico Rodriguez. Music 
and poems had almost reached the 
level of artistic symbiosis that Linton 
and his musicians had been striving for 
from the first. Almost reached; but not 
quite “Time come,’ for example, so per- 
fect on its own, should have been done 
either without musical accompaniment 
(as Linton would later allow himself 
through large sections of ‘New Crass 
Massahkah’ on Making History or with 
minimal musical improvisation in total 
subordination to his voice (similiar to 
the jazz improvisations that accompany 
‘Two Sides of Silence’ on Bass Cul- 
ture). 

Bass Culture (Mango/Island, 1980) 
confirmed the impression and promise 
given by the three previous recordings 
that each of Linton’s poetic/musical ef- 
forts would be better than the last. This 
one was a triumph. Music and voice 
were now nearly perfectly together — 
with ‘Street 66’ as the dread apogee of 
all of the Johnson and Bovell collabora- 
tion. (Rico’s trombone was again most 
pleasurably present) Linton was, by 
this time, so confident in his work that 
he could allow himself a relatively 


‘Loraine’. It was not totally frivolous 
of course; none of Linton’s written and 
performed wordworks ever are; and 
‘Loraine’ warrants careful listening for 
its understanding of the complexities 
as well as some of the nonsense in man/ 
woman courtship. 

What could follow Bass Culture? 
Would the next recording live up to its 
accomplishment? We waited long for 
the answer. A major reason why we 
waited is Linton’s sense of artistic in- 
tegrity. As explained in the sleeve 
notes on Making History (Mango/Is- 
land, 1984), he refused to succumb to 
the commercial pressure to churn out 
new material yearly. It was a wise de- 
cision. Musically and poetically, Mak- 
ing History maintains and extends the 
levels of artistry, insight and vision that 
Forces of Victory and Bass Culture 
carefully achieved. 

For various reasons, there have been 
personnel changes on each of LKJ’s re- 
cordings. Rico’s trombone, for exam- 
ple, is missed on Making History. 
There has been sufficient continuity 
from Forces of Victory to Making His- 
tory, however, to allow Linton to prog- 
ress in the method of collaborative 
musical composition that he has 
employed from his first recording. Of 
major importance has been the con- 
tinuing support and influence of 
Bovell, who has been with Linton from 
the first as bassist, guitarist, and 
keyboardist as well as arranger and 
mixer. 

John Kpiaye’s guitar has been prom- 
inent since Forces of Victory Patrick 
(trumpet) and Henry (trombone and 
tenor sax) Tenyue have carried forward 
and advanced the musical excellence 
they contributed to Bass Culture; 
Henry beautifully fills in the gap left 
by Rico’s departure. And percussionist 
Everald Forrest seems to have become 
an essential member of Linton’s musi- 
cal troupe. 

The jazz strain in Linton’s music, 
somewhat muted before, emerges on 
Making History, and the jazz-reggae 
fusion ‘What About Di Workin’ Class’ 
works well with the poem. In this sense, 
the music itself makes history, and 
forces us to appreciate.the uniqueness 
of the Johnson/Bovell recordings in a 
category that perhaps too conveniently 
and somewhat inaccurately (Linton 
himself would insist) has been called 
‘dub poetry’. 

The title of the LP refers not inten- 
tionally to the music, however, but to 
events, movements, heroes and mar- 
tyrs numberless and unnamed (workers 
in England and abroad, black youth, 
Asians)and named (Walter Rodney, 
for example). The poems deal with the 


frivolous piece like the lyrical-satirical | 


specifics of oppression and resistance 
in England and elsewhere; oppression: 
government corruption, racist politics, 
the obscurantism of the press, and the 
backwardness of the ruling classes in 
the West and the East (‘di soviet system 
naw progress’); resistance: the solidar- 
ity of minorities and workers within 
Britain and Poland,and urban insurrec- 
tion of black youth. 

What is new about Making History 
is that all of the seven poems were writ- 
ten after the previous LP which was 
not true of the earlier recordings, each 
of which included a mix of older and 
recent poems. This gives us the opppor- 
tunity to make some observations on 
Linton’s development as a poet as well 
as recording artist and music composer. 
Four of the new poems especially stand 
as examples of his continuing and grow- 
ing poetic strength. ‘Di Great In- 
shoreckshan’ is notable for its gleeful 
and ironic view of certain hard realities 
— specifically, the youth uprising in 
Brixton in April 1981 —in the tradition 
of the political commentary of the 
calypsonians and the best of the Jamai- 
can reggae d,j’s. Both ‘New Crass’ 
Massahkah’ and ‘Reggae fi Radni’ con- 
firm that Linton puts his best art (care- 
fully chosen imagery, deliberate repet- 
ition, and precise rhythms) into what 
he feels most deeply. His most crafted 
works give us the greatest force of his 
mind and heart, like skillfully tuned in- 
struments or finely calibrated tele- 
scopes. 

Finally, the real hero of Making His- 
tory both as a poem and a person, is 
Dada, Linton’s father. ‘Reggae fi 
Dada’ was written after Linton’s trip 
to Jamaica in 1982 to bury his father 
in ‘a Stranger’s Burying Groun/near to 
mhum and cousin Daris/nat far fram di 
quarry/doun a August Town.’ This is 
LKJ at his political and human best: 
the insight that through this one ordi- 
nary poor life and more than ordinary 
painful death, the bitter social and 
economic realities of post-slave 
Jamaica, ‘where di present is haunted 
by di paas,’ are exemplified. Moreso 
than the earlier ‘Come Wi Goh Dung 
Dey,’ written after a visit to Jamaica 
in 1974 and recorded on Dread Beat 
An’ Blood, ‘Reggae fi Dada’ is Linton’s 
true homecoming poem: ‘a deh soh mi 
bawn/get fi know bout staam/learn fi 
cling to di dawn.’ It is full of love and 
knowledge, and is the major ac- 
complishment on this LP — a moving 
gift from Linton to the memory of his 
father, and to those of us who continue 
to listen and learn from him. 


BOB STEWART. Born America. Lived in 
Jamaica. Teacher and award winning poet. He 
recently received a doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies. 
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Book Reviews 


Against All 
Odds 


Staying Power 

The History of Black People in Britain 
By Peter Fryer 

Pluto Press 

Price: £9.95(pb) £17.50(hb) 


Reviewed by Gus John 


The experience British blacks have 
had of British society, and particularly 
of English racism since 1945, has made 
it necessary for us to interpret the soc- 
iety itself as well as determine our place 
within it. In that process we have chal- 
lenged and continue to resist at one 
and the same time this society’s cultural 
assumptions, class structure, racist 
ideology and the economic relations 
and institutional practices that these 
embody and perpetuate.. 

As far as the society itself is con- 
cerned, politicians, social commen- 
tators, the media and the British public 
at large have all indulged, massively, 
in what has been described as ‘histori- 
cal forgetfulness’, dealing as they do 
with the post-war black presence as if 
it were some natural disaster come 
upon them without precedent or warn- 
ing. 

White historians, no less than the 
process of education and schooling 
have served to underscore and encour- 
age those cultural assumptions, and a 
view of Britishness steeped in racist 
ideology, while at the same time deny- 
ing black people their rightful place in 
the history of Britain. 

It is not surprising, that Peter Fryer 
should have anxieties about writing a 
history of black people in Britain. 

Fryer, as a newspaper reporter in 
1948 witnessed the arrival of 500 
Jamaicans on the ‘Empire Windrush’ 
at Tilbury docks in 1948. That event 
became the historical starting point for 
the debate about Britain’s experience 
of the black presence, as conducted by 
the British establishment and its vari- 
ous offshoots. 

Fryer was moved to look beyond that 
and explore the process by which post- 
war blacks in Britain came to identify 
with this country as the ‘motherland’, 
with blue passports to prove it. 

In the preface to the book he faces 
head-on the issues posed by a white 
writer attempting to give an account of 


the times, struggles and achievements 
of (black) men and women in Britain 
over a period of 500 years: 
“Robbed in the past of all they 
had, from their freedom to their 
very names, Afro-Americans 
have made up their minds never 
to be robbed again — and no 
longer to tolerate the pillage of 
their history by ignorant and sup- 
erficial white writers out for fame 
and gain’. 
The 600 pages that follow demonstrate 
beyond doubt that Fryer’s approach to 
the task he set himself is neither ‘ignor- 
ant’ nor ‘superficial’. Fryer presents a 
wealth of material in a scholarly, in- 
teresting and thoroughly readable way, 
and makes it possible for the reader to 


go to sections of this fascinating story’ 


for densely packed and well-researched 
information, without feeling daunted 
by the size of the work as a whole. 

The book charts ‘the contribution 
made by black slavery to the rise of 
British capitalism and, in particular, to 
the accumulation of wealth that fuel- 
led the industrial revolution’. It traces 
also the growth of English racism and 
racist ideology as that affected and con- 
tinues to mar the lives of black people 
in this country to the present day. 

In this and other respects Fryer’s 
treatment of that span of British history 
is much more comprehensive than ear- 
lier writers, such as Walvin (1971, 
1973) Shyllon (1977), and Little (1947). 
The book depicts very graphically the 
intense struggles waged by black 
people as individuals or in greater or 
lesser numbers, always in very hostile 
circumstances, throughout our histori- 
cal relationship with this country. 

One cannot help but be deeply 
moved by the sense of history, the de- 
fiance and determination, and the insis- 
tence on asserting their humanity 


against all odds, displayed by those 
whose lives, struggles, and achieve- 
ments Fryer depicts with such meticul- 
ous care. 

The history of black people in Britain 
is also inescapably the history of white 
people in Britain. By excising black his- 
tories in their writing of the latter, 
white historians have not only falsified 
the experience of white Britain, but 
more particularly, have distorted those 
sets of economic, social and political 
relations that have constituted class 
struggle before and since the industrial 
revolution. 

Fryer enables us to rediscover some 
critical elements of those relations, and 
indentify significant evidence of class 
solidarity between working class 
whites, peasants and artisans, and 
blacks in Britain and the colonies. 

For example, the popular belief that 
emancipation (not unlike indepen- 
dence in the colonies) was some great 
favour bestowed on hapless slaves 
through the benevolence of slave own- 
ers made to concede to the demands 
of ‘humanitarian’ abolitionists, is dealt 
with comprehensively by Fryer. 

He locates black people centrally in 
the struggle for abolition, and de- 
monstrates numerous instances of 
white abolitionists being moved to ac- 
tion by the agitation of black people, 
particularly on behalf of those on the 
plantations in the colonies. 

Fryer’s account lends support to the 
position of CLR James and Eric 
Williams before him that as well as the 
lengthy struggle of the abolitionists, 
economic rather than philanthropic 
reasons were at the basis of abolition. 

Throughout the book, therefore, 
one finds ample evidence of the strug- 
gles waged by blacks against capitalist 
exploitation and against British racism 
from 1500 to the present. 

The book provides a_ thorough 
analysis of the relationship between 
slavery and the growth of mercantile 
capitalism in Europe, the genesis of ra- 
cist ideology as a justification for the 
exploitation of black slaves, and the 
effects of that ideology on white society 
as it has had to come to terms with a 
black presence in its midst. 

In rediscovering for white Britain its 
history no less than for blacks, Fryer 
has done much more than unearth the 
‘roots of racism’. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that he 
has packed the last forty years of 
British experience of the black pre- 
sence into some thirty pages, and with- 
out the depth of analysis that charac- 
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terises the rest of the work. 

He treats the period from post-war 
immigration to the widespread mass re- 
bellion in British cities and towns in 
1981 in a somewhat journalistic man- 
ner, and in a language that is at times 
very reminiscent of the commonsensi- 
cal wisdoms of the race relations 
industry. 

Given what precedes those thirty 
pages and the invaluable appendices 
and notes that follow, one would wish 
that Fryer had not left to future histo- 
rians or indeed only to black people 
engaged in struggle, the task of relating 
the reasons for black settlement in Bri- 
tain, the history of black resistance, 
and current racialisms in the society. 
British capitalism has always depended 
on the exploitation of black labour, and 
that dependency has been challenged 
in a most historic way by _ black 
Britishers themselves. 

The book remains, nevertheless, a 
major contribution to blacks and 
whites alike in our attempts to under- 
stand the historical relationship bet- 
ween blacks and British society. 


GUS JOHN. Born in Grenada. Lives in England. 
Is a political activist and journalist. Researcher 
for the recent TV documentary ‘Caribbean in 
Crisis’. 


Nation 
Language? 


History of the Voice 
by Edward Brathwaite 
New Beacon Books 
Price: £2.40(pb) 


Reviewed by Mervyn Morris 


Subtitled “The Development of 
Nation Language in Anglophone 
Caribbean Poetry”, Brathwaite’s His- 
tory of the Voice originated as a tape-il- 
lustrated lecture delivered at Carifesta 
1976 in Jamaica. The version now of- 
fered as a book is based on one deli- 
vered at Harvard University in August 
1979, published in English Literature: 
Opening Up The Canon (1981) edited 
by Leslie A. Fiedler and Houston A. 
Baker. The New Beacon book has the 
invaluable addition of a thorough Bib- 
liography. 

New Beacon asked Brathwaite to list 
the major items used in preparing the 
study. He has done more than that. He 
includes some thirty items dated later 
than 1979, the year of the Harvard ver- 
sion. He lists recordings and perfor- 
mances as well as articles and books. 
The 21 heads of classification (pp.51- 
87) include “Caliban/Browning Studies”, 
“Shango Train Music/Possession” and 
“Poets Voices (recordings other than 


those included under Nation)”. The 
information could well have appeared 
in fewer categories. But the separate 
section on “African/Caribbean Cul- 
ture” and on “Caribbean Culture” fol- 
low one on the other; and what seems 
to be missing from “Literary Criti- 
cism”, for example, is probably under 
“Nation language/Criticism”. 

Brathwaite’s Bibliography should be 
immensely helpful to anyone who 
wishes to read or listen to material re- 
levant to study of “nation language” in 
the Anglophone Caribbean. 

I write “nation language”. It is a 
central problem of History of the Voice 
that it is not, in the end, quite clear 
what “nation language” is. “Nation lan- 
guage,” he writes, “is the language 
which is influenced very strongly by the 
African model, the African aspect of 
our New World/Caribbean heritage. 
English it may be in terms of some of 
its lexical features. But in its contours, 
its rhythm and timbre, its sound explo- 
sions, it is not English, even though the 
words, as you hear them, might be En- 
glish to a greater or lesser degree”. 
(p.13) Brathwaite says he uses the term 
“in contrast to dialect’ which “carries 


“very pejorative overtones” (p.13); he 


does not discuss whether the linguistic 
term creole might have sufficed. He 
propagates instead the notion of 
“nation language” which, as used by 
Brathwaite himself, is very elastic in- 
deed. It seems, eventually, that nation 
language can be whatever a Caribbean 
person speaks that sounds authentic 
when he speaks it. The study ends by 
quoting a poem by Anthony McNeill 
which is entirely in standard English 
(in spite of the spaces) and which, 
though conversational in movement, 
could be voiced without difficulty by 
an Englishman, an American, or any- 
body comfortable in English. Similarly, 
Derek Walcott’s ‘Blues’. It is by no 
means obvious why these should be 
deemed examples of “nation lan- 
guage”; and Brathwaite offers no de- 
tailed analysis which might help us to 
understand. Of a very different order, 
requiring little comment, are examples 
such as (from Walcott’s ‘Sainte Lucie’): 


O so you is Walcott? 
you is Roddy brother? 
Teacher Alix son? 


The vagueness of “nation language”, 
as Brathwaite employs the term, is a 
recurring problem. There is a similar 
problem with “pentameter”. By the 
time he is through with it, that term 
has little to do with the iambic five-foot 
line of which he gives an example early 
in the study (p.9): “The curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day.” He says “the 


conversational mode can have a corro- 
sive effect on the tyranny of the pen- 
tameter” (p.32), then quotes from 
Frank Collymore’s “Voici la plume de 
mon oncle” in which the norm is not 
the pentameter. He claims that ‘‘the 
tyranny of the pentameter (sic) can be 
seen/heard quite clearly (in Louise 
Bennett’s ‘Dutty Tough’) ...although 
Miss Lou erodes and transforms this 
with the sound of her language” (p.30). 
In fact no line in the poem is a pentame- 
ter, and it is arguable (and has, post- 
1979, been argued) that the norm is 
not iambic. “Pentameter” becomes a 
metaphor for such metrical (and social) 
models as Brathwaite finds unconge- 
nial; a confusing procedure when you 
seem to be discussing metrics and 
rhythm. 

Some of the Brathwaite correspon- 
dences between music and verse also 
seem questionable. We need to hear 
more about exactly how George 
Campbell’s ‘On this night’ relates to 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (p.23), 
how Claude McKay’s ‘St  Isaac’s 
Church, Petrograd’ is akin to the 
‘Agnus Dei’ from Faures Requiem 
(p.21). The relation is surely far more 
tenuous than that between “the sound- 
structure of Rastafarian drums and the 
‘Dry bones’ spiritual in (Brathwaite’s) 
‘Wings of a Dove’ (pp.33-34), between 
reggae rhythms and Linton Kwesi 
Johnson’s ‘Five Nights of Bleeding’ 
(pp.34-35). 

As an oral performance — an “elec- 
tronic lecture” — History of the Voice is, 
I can testify, a rewarding experience. 
Its success owes (and has owed) a great 
deal to the aurally delightful range of 
taped examples of poetry and music, 
engagingly linked by Eddie Brathwaite, 
a compelling lecturer who takes care 
to establish contact with his immediate 
audience. The lecture made available 
in print is a different matter. It is disap- 
pointing, revealed as often imprecise. 
The main virtues that survive the trans- 
ition are Brathwaite’s determination to 
make us feel the whole range of Carib- 
bean expression as potentially of artis- 
tic value; the breadth of knowledge 
that enables him to place new work 
confidently in the contexts of Carib- 
bean culture; and some vivid passages 
of warm appreciation. 


MERVYN MORAIS. Was born in Jamaica. Poet 
and senior lecturer in English at the University 
of the West Indies, Jamaica. 
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Undaunted 
Missile 


The Autobiography of LeRoi Jones 
Amiri Baraka 

Freundlich Books,New York 
Price: £14.50 


Daggers and Javelins 
by Amiri Baraka 
Freundlich Books, New York 


Reviewed by Val Wilmer 


The author’s portrait looks out from 
his Autobiography penetrating, ques- 
tioning. It’s a picture of Amiri Baraka 
who, through his 50 years on the 
planet, has given no quarter to those 
who have tried to curb his headlong 
clash with the forces of oppression. But 
inside his new book of essays, there’s 
another version: chubby, jovial and 
confident above all, immensely warm. 

Both people, the tempestuous and 
the caring, meet in Baraka’s Autobiog- 
raphy. It is a vivid work which gives a 
background to many of the develop- 
ments that have taken place in Afro- 
American music since the fifties, while 
telling the story of this turbulent man- 
of-letters and the pressures to which he 
has been subjected while living a re- 
volutionary’s life in the United States. 
With unusual frankness, he describes 
also the conflicts that have taken place 
within him and how he has come to 
terms with these. For some readers, 
Baraka’s language and the questions 
he poses may be daunting. To me, 
there is much to be learned from his 
commitment to humanity, the quality 
you can see etched in those laughter- 
lines. 

People have been asking for ages 
where Baraka has been since the days 
of Blues People; (over here they mostly 
call him LeRoi Jones). These two 
books explain. Daggers is a collection 
of essays and speeches which, because 
they were conceived at different times, 
become somewhat repetitive when as- 
sembled. Few of these pieces deal spec- 
ifically with music, yet his discussion 
of, for example, ‘The Revolutionary 
Traditions in Afro-American Litera- 
ture’ is a useful adjunct to our under- 
standing of the ‘how’ and the ’why’ of 
the music as opposed to the ‘where and 
the when’. And there are several -in- 
triguing insights into the way the music 
business operates. For example, the 
tale of how the writer was summoned 
in front of a posse of CBS lawyers to 
discuss the way his ‘inflammatory’ 
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liner-notes for a Woody Shaw album 
could be tamed to fit the Corporation’s 
‘family entertainment’ image. Revelat- 
ory stuff, indeed. 

As a celebrated poet and playwright, 
Baraka was one of the jewels among 
the New York Beats. Bohemia was the 
name of the city he inhabited along 
with a handful of other black poets like 
Ted Joans and Bob Kaufman. There, 
the libertarian aspects of his work were 
given free rein and he and his Jewish 
wife made an ‘acceptable’ couple for 
the times. But the realities of life for 
most black people were significantly 
different, and the core of his autobiog- 
raphy centres around his realisation 
that the indulgence he was granted as 
an individual did not extend to the rest 
of his people. 

Like many of his generation, Baraka 
abandoned ‘colour-less’ literary circles 
in the Sixties and moved to Harlem to 
start creating a Black New World. 
Working with his Black Arts Repertory 
Theatre, and other organisations, he 
collaborated with musicians like Sun 
Ra, Archie Shepp, Marion Brown and 
Albert Ayler. Some of their work was 
recorded, only to be dismissed by 
‘music critics’ because of its ‘political 
content’. But for an artist like Baraka, 
there were no halfway measures once 
awareness had taken root. And for the 
time being, separatism was the direc- 
tion he chose. 

Eventually, he moved to his New 
Jersey home-town of Newark where he 
inspired diverse political initiatives, 
married a black woman, Amina, and 
raised a second family. He never stop- 
ped writing, learning and growing, fi- 
nally opting for a commitment to ‘Mar- 
xist/Leninist/Mao Tse-Tung thought’ 
after junking what he grew to see as 
narrow-minded, cultural nationalism in 
which the celebration of an African 
identity was sufficient for itself. And 
all the time he was listening: ‘Music is 
my life, it opens me into the deeper 
sensitivity of the world, what it is really 


about, past our worlds. . . The music, 
always, that’s me. My heroes and life 
path. My story and my song.’ 

The Autobiography takes in child- 
hood and an early flirtation with the 
trumpet, and days spent working at vet- 
eran jazz magazine, The Record 
Change (he calls it ‘Record Trader’) 
where he learned all about Henderson, 
Beiderbecke, matrix numbers and the 
white ‘collector’ mentality. There was 
a spell in the Air force (Error Farce) 
and scholarship at Black Howard Uni- 
versity where he first recognised the 
colour-caste system whereby some 
Afro-Americans are allowed to sit at 
the white man’s table if they’re not too 
dark. 

Some of his writing is nothing more 
than a recitation of events, showing lit- 
tle of the eloquence that informs his 
more thoughtful work. But I like that. 
There’s an urgency about these chunks 
of comment and self-discovery which 
captures the impatient nature of the 
man himself, ever moving on to tackle 
the next problem or come to terms with 
life’s indignities and contrariness and 
its refusal to fit any theory. He says he 
needs to learn something new every 
day, and presenting himself as a vora- 
cious bookworm, head-down in Sartre 
or Cesaire, Mark Twain, Fanon or 
Ngugi, that thirst is almost tangible. 

The book is painfully honest in 
places, although not without the usual 
face-saving omissions. But when deal- 
ing with the various developments and 
factions within the Black Liberation 
Movement, he presupposes an un- 
realistic degree of knowledge on the 
part of his readership which, at a pub- 
lished price of $16.95 in America, may 
well be judged to contain a hefty per- 
centage of whites. 

One of the things to remember, 
when studying Baraka today, is that he 
writes as a committed Marxist/Leninist 
as opposed to any other kind of 
socialist. I nearly wrote ‘hardline’ M/L, 
but that description would, despite the 
recurrence of hardline rhetoric (itself 
based in the Black Power era when 
such language and style was com- 
monplace), deny him one of his most 
admirable virtues, which is a commit- 
ment to change in both public and pri- 
vate ideology. Such commitment to 
change should, of course, be part of 
any socialist. The fact that it isn’t gives 
Baraka’s statements of growth an even 
more human/humane dimension. 

Always a stumbling block for me, as 
for many, was the sexism and 
heterosexism that pervaded the early 
work of Baraka and others who wrote 
with such urgency during the Black 
Power days. The imagery suited the 
concerns of the movement at the time 


though its legitimacy is now being ques- 
tioned, not least by its perpetrators. 
He admits that his fight against his own 
chauvinism has been a long, hard strug- 
gle and acknowledges the part that 
Amina has played in making him aware 
of it. Now, in all his writing, Baraka is 
at pains to recognise the oppression of 
women. Yet like most Marxist/ 
Leninists, he sees all feminism as 
bourgeois. It is pointless to enlarge on 
this here, but it seems to me that as a 
revolutionary, he must of necessity 
confront the idea that feminism is 
about more than class and economic 
oppression. But that’s another story. 

Read these books. They make sense 
for anyone who has ever listened to 
Charlie Parker blow his horn. 


VAL WILMER is a photographer, journalist and 
author of several books on black music. She is 
a founder member of Format Photographers and 
is currently working on her autobiography. 


Debris of Decay 


In Custody 

by Anita Desai 
Heinemann 1984 
Price: £7.95(hb) 


Reviewed by Mahmood Jamal 


In Custody, as the title suggests, is a 
novel about prisoners. Prisoners of cir- 
cumstance — economic political and 
domestic. It is about a system of social 
relations in which everyone is in cus- 
tody. 

Deven, a teacher from a small town, 
tries to break the walls of his domestic 
prison and to escape from a dead-end 
job in the hope of achieving fame and 
recognition. Taking up the offer to in- 
terview a great Urdu poet, he finds 
himself slowly drawn into the 
quicksand of domestic intrigue and 
sinks ever deeper into the grime and 
filth that surrounds the great poet, Nur. 
His romantic illusions about the poet, 
whom he knows only through his 
works, are wrecked by each encounter. 
And before he can extricate himself, 
he becomes a prisoner of his own am- 
bition. The unsuspecting commitment 
he has made to his editor friend, Murad 
begins to multiply as time passes and 
he finds himself both economically and 
emotionally exhausted. Yet, through- 
out his many meetings, most of which 
end in drunkenness and humiliation for 
his idol, the teacher from the small 
town perseveres and somehow man- 
ages to retain within himself that spark 
of romance and poetry which give 
meaning to an otherwise meaningless 
life. 

One important aspect of Indian real- 
ity, that Anita Desai unearths, is the 
extreme commercialisation of human 


relationships and the constraints that 
this puts upon creativity and idealism. 
The tragedy of the lives of those who 
aspire to higher things in order to get 
out of the squalor of everyday existence 
is painfully expressed in the character 
of both the ageing, despairing poet and 
the frustrated and despondent admirer. 
Those who live in physical ghettos are 
also finally lost in spiritual ghettos. 
The novel destroys the myth of a 
happy poverty. Things are tatty, worn 
out and filthy. People become stale and 
degenerate. Muslim culture, like their 
language, is slowly being destroyed and 
diminished by the economic and pollit- 
ical decline of the Muslims of India. 
The Muslims, whose power rested in 
the feudal structures of the past, find 
themselves in a cultural and economic 
ghetto. They live their lives outside the 
mainstream of modern society. Those 
that don’t make a break with the past 
they like to cherish. The University lec- 
turer, a Muslim nobleman, like the lan- 
guage he teaches, Urdu, is a relic of a 
culture that is dying. He finally decides 


_ to sell his ancestral mansion to a con- 


struction company and give up his job. 
This symbolic act suggests to Deven 
the impossibility of maintaining ro- 
mance and idealism in an ever increas- 
ing commercialisation of life. The spirit 
of culture and poetry lies scattered in 
the debris of Muslim decline. 

Anita Desai manages to portray 
Muslim life in colourful detail but she 
restricts her characters to the nobility. 
There is also a sense that the best of 
Muslim culture resided in courts and 
mansions. This also applies to Hindu 
culture. There always was and still is a 
thriving culture, both literary and mus- 
ical, which exists outside of this dimen- 
sion. Urdu poetry itself underwent tre- 
mendous changes in the early part of 
this century and came out of the con- 
fines of private Mushairas (poetry 
readings) acquiring a popular and pub- 
lic dimension. In other words the situ- 
ation is bad but not as hopeless as it 
may seem. 

Although Anita Desai manages to 
capture the decline and decay of Indo- 
Muslim culture, and draw attention to 
the plight of India’s largest minority, 
she cannot quite comprehend their 
lives from within. One often feels that 
underlying her detached criticism is a 
genteel attitude to life exemplified by 
the revulsion she expresses to bohemia 
and the disorderliness that surrounds 
the poet. Unable to understand the 
poet’s life and the economic constraints 
on him, she sometimes sounds like a 
person from a better off neighbour- 
hood gesticulating in horror at the sight 
of an open sewer. 

Having said that, I felt that most of 


her characters are true to life and she 
does manage to capture the spirit of 
romantic, Urdu poetry through her 
characters and the lines she quotes 
from Nur’s works. More importantly, 
she succeeds in putting the poetry in 
its proper social and cultural context 
to make it accesible to the reader with- 
out sounding sentimental or weak. It 
is a new departure for her, an interest- 
ing subject and a very readable book. 


MAHMOOD JAMAL was born in India in 1948 
and came to Britain from Pakistan in 1967. He 
is a journalist and poet. 


Timely 
Recognition 


Sol Plaatje: South African Nationalist 
1878-1932 

by Brian William 

Published by Heinemann, London 
Price: £3.85(pb) 


Reviewed by Molefe Pheto 


It is perhaps sad and unfortunate that 
this biography of Sol Plaatje, one of 
black South Africa’s important, histor- 
ical figures, appears fifty years after his 
death. I dare say that if Sol Plaatje was 
white, reverence would have been a 
matter of course. It is also sad and un- 
fortunate that the biography is pub- 
lished miles from its source. The blacks 
in South Africa, to whom this informa- 
tion rightly belongs, will be the last to 
hear of it. 

The author is rigorous in his work. 
The preface mentions that it took him 
close on ten years to gather the infor- 
mation in the book. The detail is rich. 
fresh and one senses that much culling 
must have taken place. 

The author must have had problems 
in choosing what should or should not 
be included. The second problem ap- 
pears to be, that as a white scholar, he 
would find difficulties dealing with a 
black subject whose cultural nuances 
he cannot be familiar with. There is a 
third problem. Who was the author 
writing the book for, and even perhaps 
why Plaatje was so important to him? 
As ablack South African, I am continu- 
ously suspicious. 

Plaatje emerges from this account as 
a truly phenomenal person whose 
energy, in a pursuit of several courses, 
can only be wondered at. His life is 
traced from the cradle to the grave, 
almost meticulously. He worked as a 
post office employee, court interpre- 
ter, journalist, and was active in poli- 
tics. He was also a traveller and a 
novelist. 

Times have changed drastically. The 
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presentation of Plaatje as court in- 
terpreter runs counter to today’s polit- 
ical mood in the country. Such people 
are seen today as enemies of the liber- 
ation struggle. The belief in the process 
of law is, among blacks, particularly in 
racist South Africa, non-existent. Even 
Plaatje, a firm believer in legal institu- 
tions was faulted in a case in which he 
interpreted, earning the two white ac- 
cused a not guilty decision for having 
killed a black man during the siege of 
Mafeking. Blacks felt that Plaatje had 
become their enemy. In the political 
arena, Plaatje is also presented as hav- 
ing made fundamental errors of judge- 
ment from which he later recoiled. The 
detailing of Plaatje’s experience, as a 
recruiter of labour for the mining in- 
dustry, is another sore point. 

The author interviewed, travelled 
and referred. There is much freshness 
in his approach, and I admire particu- 
larly the inclusion of data from friends, 
family and acquaintances. The detail 
from scholars and academics, thanked 
for assisting him in his researches, far 
outweigh the former, from whom bet- 
ter and fresher material must have 
come. 

Vintage Plaatje emerges in the 
quotes the author uses from Plaatje’s 
own writings: letters, excerpts, conver- 
sations and poetry. Plaatje’s faults, 
errors and other weaknesses pale into 


insignificance. Gifted, fighter for black 
rights, talented and loving parent sur- 
faces in a warm combination. 

Except for minor contradictions, for 
example, a lack of understanding by 
the author of black culture and aspira- 
tions, a proliferation of uncertainties 
on detail, which would happen if one 
is written about half a century after his 
death, Sol Plaatje; South African 
Nationalist 1876-1923, is detailed, his- 
torical account of South African black 
political struggles. Histories of impor- 
tant individuals and circumstances are 
important and revealing, particularly 
since South Africa will be in focus in 
the coming years. 

The photographs supporting the 
biography are valuable. For the 
specialist in South African history, the 
book is a can’t get. It is written in non- 
academic jargon, a fault many books 
of this genre fall into. It is therefore a 
book for all readers, particularly the 
man or woman in the street in South 
Africa. In addition, it would be most 
fulfilling for any reader of this biog- 
raphy to follow up Mhudi, Plaatje’s 
novel, and Native Life in South Africa. 


MOLEFE PHETO was_-born in 1935 in South 
Africa. He was a founder member of Music, 
Drama Art and Literature Institute in Soweto. 
Has lived in exile in Britain since 1978 where he 
works as a writer and composer. 


A Measure of Time 
by Rosa Guy 
Virago 

Price? £5795 


Reviewed by Fay Rodrigues 


Rosa Guy’s first novel for adults, A 
Measure of Time, is an ambitious at- 
tempt to span the era from the 1920's 
to the 1950’s in America by focusing 
on the life and times of Dorine Davis 
as she moves from the deep South to 
Harlem in search of wealth and happi- 
ness. The period covered by the novel 
was a particularly momentous one for 
black America. Major features of this 
period were the large scale migration 
of black people from the South to the 
North on the Freedom Train, the boom 
and the Depression, the rise and fall 
of Harlem, Prohibition, the Garvey 
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movement, the Harlem Renaissance, 
the birth of the Civil Rights Movement 
and finally the Second World War. Guy 
touches on many individual events of 
historical significance in the course of 
the book but generally in a superficial 
way. 

For the pervasive tone is one of scep- 
ticism and cynicism. Dorine Davis is a 
born survivor. Astute, largely “un- 
romantic though sentimental, she is 
single-mindedly dedicated to the goal 
of material advancement. From the 
Prologue she turns her cutting and 
jaundiced eye on her fellow blacks. 
Through a series of recollections she 
tells the story of her life from her hard 
and unhappy childhood to lonely and 
unfulfilled middle-age. It is a catalogue 
of emotional disaster; she is betrayed 
or let down by every man in her event- 
ful life. 

Although Guy has chosen an in- 
teresting approach to chronicling the 
changes in black America by seeing the 
period through the eyes of a historical 
bit-player, ultimately we neither gain 
an insight into the historical momen- 
tum of the age nor do we gain any in- 
sight into the emotional life of her main 
character. 

Guy’s central failing is that, despite 
the tremendous hardships endured by 
Dorine, we never feel any sympathy 
for the character. Even her brutal rape 


at the age of eight by a rich white man 
is offset by a description of Dorine’s 
manipulation of her sexuality, switch- 
ing and pulling her skirt tight to show 
her behind. The sexual exploitation of 
the child goes undefended, perhaps en- 
couraged, by her own mother and the 
wife of the white man. This horrific and 
savage re-writing of history thus pan- 
ders to the notion that black girls and 
women are sexually precocious and 
manipulative. 

The characterization of black men, 
with one or two exceptions is also 
damning and shallow. The emotional 
life of Guy’s characters is never seri- 
ously rendered. I suspect the author of 
having little affection for her central 
character. 

Despite the piling on of adjectives 
and description the book lacks texture 
and depth. Historical events and 
characters are thrown into the narra- 
tive in a piecemeal and unsatisfactory 
way and usually presented through the 
negative and pessimistic eyes of 
Dorine. 

The book falls between two stools. 
It is neither an accurate nor profound 
analysis of political and social change 
nor is it a searching examination of one 
woman’s reality. In short it fails. 


FAY RODRIGUES was born in India. Came to Britain in 
1960. She is editor of ‘Artrage’ the arts journal published 
by the Minority Arts Advisory Service 
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Deadly Ending Season 

by Desmond Johnson 
Published by Akira Press 
Price: £5.00(hb) £3.95(pb) 


Reviewed by Imruh Bakari Caesar 


Unlike most of the young Caribbean 
writers presently in Britain, Desmond 
Johnson is quite new to the scene. He 
arrived here in 1980. What is most 
striking in this his first book of poems, 
is his perception of life both in Britain 
and in Jamaica where he grew up. In 
fact this publication sets him apart from 
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most of his contemporaries. 

Desmond Johnson focuses on the 
older generation in Britain. In Mass 
Jobe and Ole Charlie Boy, Johnson 
graphically charts the experience of 
those who came to England in the fif- 
ties to “runaway from yard 
perplexities”. Both poems are out- 
standing because of the way in which 
they evoke the flesh and blood of their 
subjects. There is Mass Jobe in contem- 
plation ...with physical ailments/and 
nerves breakdown/am speaking/from a 
standpoint of age/‘perience/my sons 
and daughters experience!’, and “Ole 
Charlie Boy”: 


“yes 
mi sey 
mi sey 
mi sey 
mi sey 
razing mi voice a likkle’ 


The same kind of empathy is con- 
veyed in ‘She was Silent’ in which an 
Afro-Jamaican ancestral archetype is 
portrayed: 


‘for her memory 

is like a plague 

that hurts 

pain 

bites 

her face 

a record of one hundred years 
of terror 

torture 

unspoken 

inhumanity 

her hands 

looking removed from 
her body 

hand down her side’ 


These are moments when Johnson is 
at his best. 

The experience of youth is reflected 
in recurring images of desolation and 
alienation. In /sland the poet asks: 
*...why do I cry/when I think of you/you 
land/country/a tourist paradise/and my 
people’s hell’. Most of the poems in 
the book address this reality. 

Johnson’s encounter with Britain is 
understood through the more sophisti- 
cated and subtle institutional attacks 
on the black community. For him it is 
the way in which concepts like ‘Black 
Ethnic Minority’ are ‘enforced/and re/ 
enforced on we’ that is most significant. 
While most of the poems dealing with 
this tend to be rhetorical, ‘A Young 
Couple’ is quite the cpposite. This 
lengthy piece explores the way in which 
political and social reality can impinge 
on personal relationships. 

Desmond Johnson is a young poet 
with a mature perception. Although 


this is not always executed with preci- 
sion in his writing, the lasting impres- 
sion is one of an agile and confident 
writer. He seems fully aware of many 
of the established traditions which will, 
in his own words, help him to ‘talk in- 
glish into submission’. 


IMRUH BAKARI CAESAR. Was born in St Kitts. 


Actor, journalist and film maker. 
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Gathering 


Imagoes 

by Wanda Coleman 

Published by Black Sparrow Press, 
USA 


Reviewed by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


For readers this side of the Atlantic, 
the name Wanda Coleman is a new one 
in Black American poetry. Her first 
book of poems, Mad Dog Black Lady 
(1979) as far as I know, was never made 
available to readers in Britain. /m- 
agoes, her recently published second 
collection offers a substantial sample 
of her work. 

No immediate comparisons come to 
mind. Stylistically, at least, Miss Col- 
eman’s poetry seems to lie outside the 
mainstream of modern black American 
verse. In Jmagoes we do not find the 
verbal agility and density of imagery of 
a Ntozake Shange, nor the musicality 
of a Jayne Cortez and her language 
does not often display the rhythmic 
quality and nuances of urban Afro- 
American speech apparent in the work 
of Sonia Sanchez for example. Neither 
are we confronted with a lot of abstract 
images,obscure references or puzzling 
allusions. Wanda Coleman writes sim- 
ply and effectively and with great can- 
dour about her life experiences, the 


material and emotional struggles of 
everyday life, its hardships, hear- 
taches, heartbreaks, tensions and dis- 
appointments. She writes about being 
a black woman in ‘corporate america’. 
She does not offer a generalised view 
but a particular one. But although Jm- 
agoes consists mostly of personal 
poetry, much of the experiences re- 
lated are common to many women, not 
only in the USA but anywhere. That of 
the struggling mother for example: 


they tug at me, the children; 
persistent at the hem of my weary skirt 
we must eat. we must have shelter 
we must 


live. out of my hand/sweat/bread 
one more mouth fed 

one more bed made 

one more penny pinched 

one more diaper flagging in the sunshine 

Worker; 


or the burden of pregnancy and the 
anxiety of giving birth: 


my legs bend shake ache under the weight 
it rumbles and rolls, is alive 

and my back burdened with 

excess pounds of brown, complains 

days grind past and the moon ripens slow 
rises like dough in my womb 

im tired of waiting 

suitase packed, ready 

I Carry The Moon 


There is no clear centrality of theme 
in Jmagoes; instead we find clusters of 
recurring ones: men, sex, love, loss, 
drugs and motherhood. Sometimes 
Miss Coleman’s language is_ richly 
metaphorical, sometimes plain and 
prosaic but invariably accessible. The 
context in which the range of experi- 
ences related are to be seen is laid out 
in the opening poem, Jn Search Of The 
Mythology Of Do Wah Wah. Here the 
poet makes clever use of mythological 
figures from classical literature to con- 
struct a scenario in which blacks in 
America are seen as “personifications 
of greek-roman tragedy/history” who 
“play a continuous bill in hell/hades”. 
The tone of the poem is philosophical 
and the view offered is a fatalistic one. 


LINTON KWESI JOHNSON. Was born in 
Jamaica. Poet and Recording Artist. 
Poetry editor of ‘Race Today’. 
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KIRKGATE STUDIO AND 


WORKSHOPS 
FULL-TIME PROJECT WORKER to complete team of two 
running an independent, comprehensive project for those 
of all ages not in paid work. It is based at Kirkgate Com- 
munity Centre and has well established faciliities for pot- 
tery, silk-screen, photography, batik, metal and wood- 
work, fabric design, knitting and sewing, and vehicle 
maintenance. Applicants should show some of the follow- 
ing: a working knowledge of art and craft processes; the 
ability to interpret and develop individual talent towards 
practical ends (which may include small business start-up) 
and to act in a Supportive role towards users of the studios 
and workshops; administrative ability; community arts 
experience. Applicants should also be able to liaise with 
a wide variety of other agencies and contribute to develop- 
ing community education in the area. 


Salary is Local Authority Scale 5: £7191 - £7896 (under 
review). 


Closing date: 1st February 1985 


Application for and further details from:- 
The Chairperson 

Kirkgate Studio and Workshops 
Kirkgate Community Centre 

Kirkgate, Shipley 

W Yorks BD18 3EH 
tel. Bradford 580186 


Kirkgate Studio and Workshops is an equal opportunities 
employer. 


University of Birmingham 


CENTRE FOR CONTEMPORARY 
CULTURAL STUDIES 


MA taught course (1 year full-time, 2 years part-time), 
providing a wide overview of cultural studies. 
MA by thesis (1 year full-time, 2 years part-time); M Litt., 
Phd by thesis. 
Current research areas include women and culture, mas- 
culinity and representations, race and politics, education 
and youth, cultural politics, social representations and 
identities. 
Black Students at the Centre have orgainized together 
and formed a Black Caucus: a space to talk about non- 
academic issues and to open discussions about racism. 
There is a simiiar space for women to discuss academic 
and other issues in relation to feminism. 

Prospective applicants should write in the first instance, 

or telephone, to 

Rajinder Bhogal 

Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies 
Faculty of Arts 
University of Birmingham 
PO Box 363 
BIRMINGHAM 
Bonet 
Telephone: 021-472 1301 ext 3549 

Closing date for applications 15th March 1985. 


CLR JAMES’S 
80th BIRTHDAY LECTURES 
CLR JAMES, the renowned Marxist 
historian, political theorist, literary 
critic and cricket writer has produced 
yet another illuminating publication 
The Lectures were organised by the 
Race Today Collective, but the choice 
of topics was CLR James's: Socialism 
or Barbarism; England and America: 
Two English speaking Democracies; 
and Immigrants to Britain: Formerly 
_, Colonial Peoples. Darcus Howe, 
_ Editor of Race Today, chaired the 
series. 
_ Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 


CL, 


BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 
Akua Rugg. ..covers a fairly represen- 
tative cross section of literature, film 
and theatre by and about blacks. This 
endeavour carves out for her, 
perhaps, the position of being the 
only consistent critic in this field. 

 ——.. Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 
Other RT Publications —s_ 
The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 
by the Race Today Collective £1.95 (p&p 36p) 
Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 
by CLR James’ £0.95(p&p 30p) 
The Black Explosion in British Schools 
by Farukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and 
Leila Hassan £1.75 (p&p 36p) 
Voices of the Living and the Dead 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson’ £1.75 (p&p 30p) 
Inglan is a Bitch 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson’ £1.75 (p&p 30p) 
The Road Make To Walk On Carnival Day 
by Darcus Howe £1.00 (p&p 30p) 
The Race Today Review 1984 £1.25 
(p&p 36p) Reviews for 1982 and 1983 are 
still available 


ORDERS TO: 
RT Publications 165 Railton Road Herne Hill London 
SE24 OLU Telephone: 01-737 2268 


BRITAIN’S LEADING BLACK JOURNAL 


Race loday 


AFTER TEN YEARS, 

Race Today has established itse!f as perhaps 
the only serious journal to inform on and 
clarify what blacks in Britain and the peoples 
from our countries of origin think and do. 


REGULAR FEATURES ARE: 


Commenta regular political column 
by political activist and writer JOHN LA ROSE 


Caribbean Diary Details political 


struggles of Caribbean peoples 


Asian Diary Reviews the events on 


the subcontinent 


-ree For All A forum through which 
our readership says what it likes in the 
manner of its choosing 


Without Vl ALICE A Diarist’s view by 
LEILA HASSAN 


Cricket Notes cLRJAMES writes on 


current nappenings in the cricket world 


Creation For Liberation a 
dynamic review of the arts generated from 
T within the black community. 

oe New Cross Edited by AKUA RUGG 


aSsSacre + 
acre < Poetry A focus for black and 


Story 
Conti id third world poets 


Race Today is a bi-monthly publication. 


Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 NAME/INSTITUTION siscssscsesossizeschovesessnensaereessaccanassnseccconsast 
Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 Or $14.000 «—§___waerrestessetecstenttenseessectsecsenceqsnerscrsanecsennasescennnenenssenecanassaseecassensens 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 ADDRESS since onoctey ies inated hash ++tievadstnesctaneangeny caeee tn eaaes eae 


Institutions (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 «aetna ttre ttateeneensstanenneensnarenatseenectercrarensccnazansnacssescncsuscunnanacaassaeenas 
Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 (i wserrsseretrererteneetensernecenrparersececesasensasccntacccstacccnansansenseseessesessnsssss 
The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for AMOUNT ENCLOSED... vcencsnast-ocsessesccns:ccuyeiseustinedenetecanteaee 
overseas subscribers). 

If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or 
$10.00. 


Return form to RACE TODAY 165 Railton Road London SE24 OLU. 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 
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